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PREAMBLE 




(Culture in ordinary parlance is taken to' be the 
sum-total of a nation’s aesthetic and intellectual attain¬ 
ments. Kashmir from the days of yore, though hemmed 
in between the mountain - barriers has had the o-ood 
fortune of evolving a culture of its own unsavoured 
by narrow parochial attitudes. To speak figuratively, a 
Ivashmiri by faith and conviction did not only see beyond * 
mountains but also beyond his own self. He did not elect 
to live m his own ‘Island’, but instead chose to bequeath 
to the posterity such pearless gems of intellectual and 
aesthetic content, whose evergreen shimmer has never 
grown stale. It is ravishingly fresh and rejuvena¬ 
ting. J 


ith this end in view and also to acquaint the 
world of this heritage, worth to be weighed in gold, 
the Parmananda Research Institute has initiated a 
phased project of bringing to light our literary giants 
of uncommon intellect in the field of philosophy, 
poetry, chronicle-writing and rhetorics. This idea be- 
hmd the assignment explains squarely the title of 
this book, serialized as the first instalment of this 

frflrV ft ^ lis . W -il luwo tried to explain and also 

o fnuf aV 1 G contnb ; mon madc b y the great Sliaiva- 
scholai Abhmavagupta m the realm of philosophy. 

Moreover, in the poetry of Ksemendra we have stri- 
the fr °ntiers between ‘Idealism’ and 
Realism The progressive trends in poetry were ns- 
hered in by Ksemendra m those hoary days when 
anybody transgressing the set-norms of poetry-writing 

C °d kl the J noetW- aS i a heret i°- Ksei nondra revolutioni¬ 
zed the poets time-honoured attitude to poetry and 

made it a potent vehicle for interpreting the ic.ys 
and sorrows of the man in the street. 


l>oth these stalwarts have added fresh dimen¬ 
sions m their respective fields, to the world-thought. 
They had the intuition enough to fore - see the de¬ 
mands future would make on these two ingredients 
















of culture — philosophy and poetry — intellect and 
aesthetics; hence they prophetically made their 
respective contributions which are full of their fragra¬ 
nce and flavour in these days of strain and stress. 

In sooth, it has provided the contours on which 
the modern edifice of philosophy and criticism is 
securely based. This very fact entitles them to be 
included in the first series of this project. Moreover, 
chronologically speaking also, their seniority in ,tho 
hierai chy of such savants is assured beyond any : 
shadow of doubt. 

Before closing, I deem it my pleasant duty W 
to thank the Trustees of Shri' Rupa Devi Sharada 1 
Peetha Trust for encouranging me to go through f 
this ordeal and also make my efforts in this direction 
meaningful by their liberal munificence in the shape of 
providing funds for seeing it through the press and 
other formalities relevant to it. Dr. Vimla Dhar, 
President of the Trust took special interest to see that 
no difficulty is encountered by Shri Parmananda 
Research Institute in presenting this thesis to the 
public in general. Other trustees also gave me am¬ 
ple relief in the work of printig this book. 

I am sure that this first series will receive 
•'he reception, it deserves. Constructive suggestions will be 

gratefully accepted and acknowledged. In such pursuits, 
where the past is to be interpreted in terms of the 
present, healthy criticism proves of great help, espe¬ 
cially when a series is to be brought out. 

In the end, the management of the Aparna 
Printing Press, Srinagar, also deserves a word of app¬ 
reciation for cooperating actively with us in printing 
Publication in a very short time. If some misprints 
owcver. -u to the notice of the worthy readers, 

b3 S3t ri S ht by them as a token of 
this good cause. 


> r 
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Pro,. 

Bandhan) 

ied 21-8-75. 


K. N. D. 
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Abhinavagupta —the Philosopher. 

■J^BHINAVAGUPTA has been extolled as ‘ Mahan)a- 
hesvara” by the subsequent Kashmiri authors, 
his disciples and admireis, which precisely means the 
“great devotee of Siva”, or the “Supreme - Self” in 
Shaivistic parlance. Kashmiri tradition also is unequi¬ 
vocal in testifying to his versatility. He wrote on 
philosophy (Saiva-Darshan, commentary on Bhagvad 
Gita), commented upon Anandavardhan’s “Dhvanay- 
loka , Bharata’s “Natya Shastra”, thus epitomized in 
himself the diverse talents of a philosopher, rhetori¬ 
cian, and a critic on dramaturgy. Morever on Kse- 
mendra s testimony, we know that he himself studied 
literature (Sahitya) with such a learned Guru. 1 His 
command over rhetorics was so enthralling that 
Mammatta- the reputed author of ‘Kavya Prakash’ 
out of veneration for_ his erudition in the subject 
reters to him as “Abhinavagupta Pada”. 2 Pada is 
added to the names to show great respect. 3 Vamana 
the ptopounder of Riti school in Indian Rhetorics and 
commentator ol ‘Kavya Prakasha’ known as “Bala 
Bodhini has alluded to Abhinavagupta as ‘an intellec¬ 
tual giant and like a serpent (terror) to his young 
school - fellows.” This all goes to prove that Abhina- 
vagupta deserves these compliments fully as given to 
him by the Kashmiri tradition and literary authors 
as will be shown later. However, in Indian, literary 


Baharat Manjri . 2. Kavya Frakasha t 

3. Sir M . Williams, Skt . English Dictionary . 
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tradition two such names have come down to us. 
The first Abhinavagupta belongs to Kamarupa (Assam) 
and is a Sakhta- a worshipper of Shakti or Devi. 
The solitary reference made to him is by one Madhva 
in his “Shankra Digvijaya,”' who also wrote a Shanker 
Bashya, presumably on Badrayan’s Vedanta Sutras- He 
was a contemporary of Sankaracharya who lived acc¬ 
ording to accepted opinion from 788 to 820 A. D. 
Abhinavagupta of Assam was in the first instance anta¬ 
gonistic to the monistic theory a? preached by Sankara, 
but having been defeated in the Shastrartha (interpre¬ 
tation of the sacred lore) became his disciple. The 
Indologist of Dr. Aufrecht’s calibre should not have 
made such a glaring mistake as to include. “Shaktabh- 
ashya” among the works of Abhinavagupta of Kash¬ 
mir. Perhaps the prefixes “Shakhta” and "Maheshwa- 
ra” make all the difference between the two and this 
distinction has been made clear between the two 
even in very early times. 

Abhinavagupta being a conscious artist was not 
averse to biography. He has given in the colophons 
of his various works his genealogy and also some 
dates It definitely goes to his credit and does not 
leave us guessing. In his “Paratrimshika Vivarna he 
explicitly pens down the name of his earliest ancestor 
as Atrigupta who was born in Antarvedi- the Doab 
between the Ganges and the Jamuna 1 2 3 Again in ‘Tan- 
traloka’ he refers to his sterling qualities of head and 
heart and being captivated by these was brought to 
Kashmir- “The crest of Himalayas”- by King Lalitaditya * 
The date of the reign of Lalitaditya is circa 725 - 761. 


1. Sankara Digvijaya xv , 158. 

2. Cata/Iogus Catalogum page 25. 3 . 280 . 

4. Ahnika 37. 




He was also known as Mukhtapida and was eager for 
conquests.’ He defeated the king of Kanauj Yasosvar- 
man 2 and along with the booty brought Atrigupta 
also to Kashmir. Abhinavagupta goes on to record “In 
that beautiful city (Srinagar) like that of Kubera’s 
(Alka) in front of the temple of “Sheetanshumauli”' 
(Siva having the moon as his crest) on the Vit^sta, the 
king got built for him a spacious house and also 
granted a Jagir of land to him. 3 There is a veritable 
gap of a century and a half between Atrigupta and 
Abhinavagupta’s grand father Varahagupta. In between 
the two the author has left the family tree blank for 
reasons best known to him. Coming direct to the 
Tantraloka commentary Abhinavagupta explicitly says 
that his father was Narasinhagupta, popularly known 
as Chukhulaka and his mother’s name was Vimalakala.* ^ 

' * er . ein 7® ^ t0 refer ^ the observation 
made by late Madhusudan Kaul of the Kashmir Re, 

search Department who in his introduction to “Ishvara 

r \^ a c 'u 153 * ^ aS erroneousI y taken Laksmana Gupta 
as is at er. Swami Laksmana Ji also corroborates the 
other view that Narsimha Gupta was his father. 6 More- 
so, the direct confession of Abhinavagupta as regards 
his parents and their names leaves nothing to argue 
about. 7 Laksmana Gupta w-s definitely one of the 
preceptors of Abhinavagupta who initiated him into the 
Pratyabhijna Shastra as acknowledged by him fn his 
introduction to Ishvara Pratybhijna' Vivriti Vimarshini 
in the words: -:■>&* 


1. Ro/a Tarangni IV, 126, 131. 2. Ibid IV, 140. 

3. Tantraloka - Ah, 37. 4. Tantraloka Commentary /, 14. 

3 \ imarsbini VoU II page 7. 6. In his introduction to 

Srimad Bhzgvadgita commentary by Abhinavagupta page 2. 

7. Tantraloka, commentary 1-14, 
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( Sri Laksamna Gupta showed me the path to 
Pratyabhijna theory (recognition). 

The silence of Kalhana about Abhinavagupta 
as such is intriguing— he mentions three ‘ Abhina.as 
in his Raja-Tarangini and the suffix “Gupta he has 
not appended with any of these. The first Abhinava 
is a “Divira” or a scribe/ the second foster bro 
ther of Kayyamantaka in the reign of Samgramaraja 2 
and the third a Damara 3 a landed - aristocrat. No 
where the name of Abhinavagupta appears as a sc o 
lar of repute or a Saiva; whereas he has at times re 
ferred to such names as Muktakana, Shivasvamin, An 
andavardhana and Ratnakara etc. 4 It may be argued 
that our author was more after learning than after the 
favour of kings, hence was not attached to any court. 
Consequently Kalhana, whose forte being the descrip¬ 
tion of kings, skips over him. However, the tame 
which Abhinavagupta acquired during his life time 
and even after, could not have eluded the chro¬ 
nicler Kalhana He could not ignore the powerful 
Kashmiri tradition While mentioning Ananda Vardha- 
na the name of Abhinavagupta wouJd have been a 
natural corollary being his commentator. Subsequent 
research in this behalf might throw some light on 
this omission. About his date or probable years in 
which he lived, he has bequeathed to us some keys 
which if properly used, can unlock this bane of Indian 
date - keeping most easily. In th e verse “Brha- 
ti Vimarsini” he states that he finished this assignment 


]. VI, 130. 
4, V, 34. 


2. VII. 93. 


3. VII, 59. 
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in the 90th year when 4115 years of Kaltyuga had 
elapsed; by deducting 25 years from the Kali era. 
the local or Saptarsi era . can be found. It works at 
4090th year of the Saptarsi Calendar, and the word 
“Navatitame” used by him in that verse corresponds 
to 90th year of 4000 Kali era. Even, we at present . 
write down only 74 when actually it is 1974— seventy 
fourth year of 1900 Christian era. 

Again in one of his Stotras which is called 
“Bhairavastava” in the last verse he gives the date 
and his namealso: — 

“Abhinavagupta composed" this Stava (eulogy) 
on the 10th of dark fortnight in the month of Pausha 
in the year Vasu (8) Rasa (6).” (In Sanskrit the digits 
are read from the left), hence it conies to 68. It 
is definitely the 68th year of the Saptarsi Samvat 
4000 as shown above. Moreover, in his Kramastotra 
he again refers to date as 

nPTSrhf fS'er: fsrw: it 

“In the 66th year, on the ninth day of dark 
fornight, I, Abhinavagugta, in the month of Maghar, 
praised Lord Siva”. So it can safely be inferred that 
Abhinavagupta’s literary period extended from 4066 to 
4090 laukika or Saptarsi era corresponding to 990-10M 
A. D. Even though we have tried to locate the pe¬ 
riod, but at the same time we are not sure that Krama¬ 
stotra is his first work. It is to be remembered in 
this context that Abhinavagupta having written a host 
of books, the chronological order- of his works cannot 
be fixed easily* Those works which bear the dates 
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can be arranged without any effort, but those which 
have no date or have not been referred to by the 
subsequent authors will defeat any such solution. In 
this way we can .safely say that ‘‘Kramastotra” might 
not be -his first composition, it might be pushed back 
to two decades at least, as in the chronological or¬ 
der fixed by Dr. K. C Pandey this Stotra stands at 
No. 13’. HeDce we might safely assume that his li¬ 
terary career commenced from 970 A- D. According 
to his own testimony he adopted many Gurus for 
pursuing knowledge in different fields and even went 
outside. Kashmir, presumably to Jalandhar to find a 
Guru “Shamboo Nath” there 1 2 . The years of initiation 
after which maturity dawned on him might be taken 
not less than 30 years, after which, confidence was 
gained by him to write independently. Hence we 
might place his birth nearabout 940- A- D. He mi¬ 
ght have lived even beyond 1015 A. D. and the va- 
racity of the tradition prevalent in Kashmir to this 
day, that he Entered a cave while reciting the Bhai- 
ravastava alongwith 1200 disciples, and was never seen 
again cannot be doubted. This cave, alleged to have 
received the mortal frame of A’ohinavagupta, is situ¬ 
ated at “Birwa” village some five miles from Magam 
on the Gulmarg range> *», 

The thirst for knowledge in our author was 
insatiable. A bevy of Gurus was adopted by him 
for this purpose According to his own statement 
he read at the feet of : — 


1 Abh navagupta — Historical 

and philosophical study , page - 22. 

2 Tantraloka Ah. 37. 


\ 
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1 . 

Narasimha Gupta 

Subject ^ 

2. 

(His father). 

Vainanatha.’ 

Grammar- 

Dvaitadvaita Tantra- 

3 

Bhuti Rajatanaya- 

Daulistic Saivism- 

4. 

Bhuti Raja- 

Brahma - Vidya. 

5. 

» 

Laksmanagupta. 

Pratyabhijna. 

6 . 

Indu Raja. 

Dhvani. 

7. 

Bhatta Tota. 

Dramaturgy- 

not 

He had other 
been specified in 

Gurus also but the subjects have 
their cases. From all his com* 


positions at least 19 such preceptors can be gleaned. 

As will be said later, 4 the 10th and 11th cen¬ 
turies in Kashmiri literary lore have been a landmark. 
The influence of religion has been pronounced. A cli¬ 
mate of religious rennaissance was ushered in and 
many stalwarts like Anandavardhana, Vamana, Ksem- 
endra, Bilhana, Kalhana and last but not the least 
Abhinavagupta contributed himself in making the sans- 
kiit literary tradition richer and all the more diverse, 
in as much as, the subjects like rhetorics, dramatur¬ 
gy, poetry, history and philosophy, were treated in 
an admirable way. So, it can be of value to learn that 
the whole family of Abhinavagupta was renowned for 
its unique literary bent of mind. His uncle Vamana 
Gupta was an expert in poetics and he initiated our 
author into this field, In the Abhinava Bharati Abhi¬ 
navagupta quotes him and is also included in the list 
of his teachers. I * 3 His younger brother Manoratha was 
admitted to the disciplehood of his brother-Abhinava- 


I Ibid. 

2. See ‘Bilhan 

3 297. 
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* 

cupta-perhaps he was first in that orden. His five 
cousins Ksenia, Utpala, Abhinava, Chakraka and Pad- 
amgupta were also very well - read. Tf Ksema be 
identified with Ksema Raja the Author of Spanda-Nir- 
na ya and other treatises on Shaivism, then the scholarship 
of his cousin is beyond doubt. It need not be reitered 
that his father Narasimhagupta possessed intellectual 
calibre of highest order and was proficient in all the 
Shastras and a great devotee of Shiva. 1 2 * In this atmos¬ 
phere of devotion and learning par excellence, Abhinava 
Gupta was mentally groomed to undertake the stupen¬ 
dous task awaiting him. 

So, it is not surprising to find that “Jayaratha 
alludes to his being ‘Yo'ginibhuV that his parents while 
uniting for his birth rose above all wordly desires anci 
identified themselves with Shiva and Shakti. The off¬ 
spring thus born called Yoginibhu, is looked upon as a 
fit vehicle for propounding and propagating Shaivistic 

M °% S ”t only this, Abhnivagupta has been called a Bhai- 
rava incarnate by the commentator of Parmartha-Sara; 
“Yoga - Raja,” while commenting on the last line of 

this treatise : 

rrm » 

has explained this epithet at length. So the tra¬ 
ditional belief amongst the Kashmiri Pandits that 
Abhinavagupta was a living Bhairava in human form 
is not without basis. 

Now we come to the place of his mental acti¬ 
vity. From his own authority we learn that Lal.taditya 


1. Tamraloka , Ah - 37. 

2. Ibid - /, 14 2 

4. Ibid - /, 14, 15. 


Commentator of Tantraloka, 
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had got built a palatial house? for Atrigupta when he 
carried him along from Antarvedi to Kashmir (quoted 
earlier). The house was built on the banks ofVitasta 
fa?n?rrc>crf?r. However, in one of the Msss of Tan- 
traloka belonging to Late Pt; Maheshwar Razdan there 
is a different reading as ijfer meaning “at the head 
of Vitasta i.e. the source. However, in the quotation 
is used the pronoun trfrw (in) agreeing with srtcj* (Srina¬ 
gar) hence this seems to be an interpolation. 

In the first verse on the Vartika on “Maliiii 
Vijaya it has been specifically laid • down : 

The Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in the East 
of the city known as Pravarapura (Srinagar) compo¬ 
sed the Vartika on the very first verse of “Malinivijya”. 

From this it is clear that Srinagar waS divided 
into several zones then— East, West etc- and in the East 
Zone our author lived; but nothing can be said whether 
this was his ancestral home or an acquired house. How¬ 
ever, there is a reference in the Tantraloka of his 
having shifted to another city at the request of one 
of his disciples Mandra : 

y ' 

Mandra in order to save him (Abhinavagupta) 
from distraction requested him to shift to his beauti¬ 
ful city.” 1 

It is also clear from this, that this earlier house must 
have been located in a very busy centre of the city. 


/ Tantraloka - Ah - 37. 
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so was not. suitable for his calm composure and 
undivided attention, so necessary for the delineation 
of such a terse and delicate subject as philosophy. 

• */ e authority; of Kalhana we know that 

a itaditya had built three more cities in the outski¬ 
rts of Pravarapura— Srinagar. The one Parihasapura 
and the other Lali'pura and the third Lokapunya 
However, the former was meant as a respite for the war¬ 
worn king and all the amenities of Parihasa (enjoy¬ 
ment) were provided there. 1 Hence it could not be 
a quiet city. The latter was not taken kindly to by 
the king as it was built by his architect in his ab¬ 
sence, 8 hence it must have been comparatively deser¬ 
ted and all the same calmer. It might be surmised 
that Mandra lived there and invited his Guru to that 
very city for being quieter and far from the madd¬ 
ing crowds, so that his “distraction could be aver¬ 
ted”. The third city along with a cluster of villages 
was given in offering to Vishnu. 

Even though Abhinavagupta lived during the 
span of 940- 1015 A. D. but no city worth the name 
was founded by the kings during this period. Although 
he , saw the reigns of Yashaskara, Samgrama Deva, 
Ksema Gupta, Didda and Samgrama Raja, yet the ci¬ 
ties founded by Lalitaditya still found favour with 
the people. Even though one century and a half had 
elapsed, the twin cities of Parihaspura and Lalitpura 
had not fallen into oblivion. In the reign of Sam- 
gratna Raja (1003—1028 A. D.)' the Brahmins of Pa¬ 
rihasapura started a fast to bring down the fall of 
Tunga< his Prime Minister. This allusion to the city 
nearly two hundred years after it was founded, testifies to 

1. Raja Tarangini - IV, 194t 

2. Ibid • IV, 186. 3. Ibid- IV, 193. 

4. Ibid- VII, 13 
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its being very important at that time and might have 
been the royal capital even. 

Before an attempt is made to pen down the 
contribution of Abhiuavagupta to Shaivism, it will be 
more appropriate to trace the origin of Siva worship 
in Kashmir. Perhaps as a corollary to this, we shall 
have to furnish at least the rough contours on which the 
earliest religion of Kashmiris was based. 

The most ancient book on Kashmir History 
‘Nilamata Purana’ specifically lays down that Shiva 
and His Shakti were propitiated at that time, but 
other deities such as Ganesha, Puranic gods, Vedic 
pantheon and even Buddha (as an Avatara) were not 
ignored.i This fact without any doubt proves that 
earliest Kashmiri religion was polytheistic in content 
and character, but the worship of Shiva and His con¬ 
sort Parvati had an edge over all other gods. Not 
only this, the aboriginal deities like Nikumbha etc. 
were also owned. On the same subject S. C. Ray 
observes, “that the earliest inhabitants of Kashmir 

probably cherished some aboriginal beliefs. In the 

third century B. C. Buddhism seems to have made some 
headway in Kashmir. Among Hindu gods Shiva eith¬ 
er originated or entered the valley some time before 
the faith of the Shakya prince. * 2 

In this connection the word “Naga used to 
describe the people of Kashmir, did diop a hint as to 
its being related to Snake - worship. But word “Naga”^ 
in Sanskrit does not mean snake only, it is synonym- 

1- Nilmata Purana - 629 , 635 , 674 . 

681, 1049, etc. 

2. The early History and Culture of 
Kashmir - VI-140. 
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ous with a semi-divine being, a cruel person, an ele¬ 
phant or a cloud also. However, Shiva’s association 
with the religion of Kashmir did provide a context v 
for translating “Naga” as a serpent, as it is worn by 
the Lord around His neck- In this connection H. H. 
Wilson remarks, “originally, no doubt, it (the religion 
of Kashmir) was oplute or snake - worship, but this 
is a part of the Hindu ritual and the Nagas are in¬ 
cluded in the orthodox pantheon 1 ” So it is abundantly 
clear that the ancient religion of Kashmir was an 
amalgm of the “new” as preached by Kashyapa and 
the old-.- that of the aboriginals whose king was Ni- 
kumbha. Even though other gods were also worshiped, 
the emphasis on Shiva and His Shakti was pronoun¬ 
ced. The influence of Buddhism as such in those 
times was not worth mentioning, since it was only 
being adopted by the land then, and after some 
time did give a fillip to the philosophical remblings 
which reigned supreme for nearabout two centuries 
in Kashmir. 

Kalhana has copiously furnished us the proof 
that Buddhism a'nd orthodox creeds of Shiva and 
Visnu co-existed in a most tolerant manner here. 
Whenever any endowment is made for religious pur¬ 
poses, or a Stupa or a Vihara is constructed, the 
individual or he king, or his members of the family 
or his Minister with equal zeal and faith constructed 
shrines of Shiva and Vishnu. 2 also. 

However, this climate of acco odation between 
the two faiths-- Hinduism and Buddhism was disturbed 



1- Essays on the Hindu History 
of Kashmir. 


2. Stein — Introduction, Raja 
Tarangini- Rage 9. 
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by the advent of hjagarjuna on the Kashmir scene. 
He lived at Shadarhatvana (modern Harwan) and 
took preaching of Buddhism in right earnest. This 
provoked the “orthodoxy”. Insult was added to the 
injury by King Kanishka (125—60 A.D) who encour¬ 
aged the propagation of the Buddhistic teachings and 
gave it royal patronage. 1 Kalhana while recording all 
this has to say; “After defeating in disputations all 
learned opponents (Nagarjuna), these enemies of tradi¬ 
tion brought to an end etc. the observance of the 
rites prescribed in the Nilamata.” 8 This was a veritable 
revolt against the established faith of the land and 
the astute Brahmin lost no opportunity in providing 
a more palatable alternative to Buddhistic tenets- which 
may well be called the seeds of Shaivism which sp¬ 
routed forth in full bloom later. 

Perhapes this pre-supposes the give and take 
which must have preeded before Buddhism went into 
oblivion in Kashmir. The most potent cause for its 
decline was that the Shaivism fought on its own gro¬ 
und and assimilated such tenets which were finding 
favour with the people. Thus the Shaivas on account 
of their exceptional erudition did provide such a faith 
to people which though new, was not at all alien. 
It respected orthodoxy but at the same time did not 
abhor the “new”. A compromise between the two 
did the trick and Buddhism had to eat the humble pie. 

Moreover, the versatile Brahmin of Kashmir, 
did not stop to lick his wounds inflicted by Buddhist 
propagation, but like a seasoned general attacked its 
weakest point i. e. the silence about God. Indians at 


•I. Raja Tarangini- I, 111 - 173. 
2. Hid - 1 178. 
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large and a Kashmiri especially, are a God-fearing 
nation, hence the: Shaivite knowing full well this cre¬ 
dulity of a Kashmiri, transplanted God again in their 
faith by nan ing it Paramshiva or Sadashiva with its 
antecedent— the Para s6iakti- In all the treatises on 
Shaivism hair-splitting arguments are laid down in 
proving the existence of the “Supreme Soul”. Hence 
the Buddhists bad to take up to their heels in the 
absence of any powerful counter-argument on this 
subject. Perhaps the people in general, also became 
sceptic about their faith, because their belief in God 
is skin - deep* This has actually permeated their ma¬ 
rrow even. They could consequently not reconcile 
themselves with more are less “Godless” faith. The 
adage “Had there been no God, Man would have 
invented one” was proved to the hilt in Kashmir. 
Herein it will be of interest to mention that Shank- 
aracharaya*s visit to Kashmir acted a3 the last nail 
in the Buddhist coffin. 

Shankara after his unparalled victory over the 
Buddhists in plains came to Kashmir sometime about 
the second decade of the 9th century. 1 Even though 
no other reference regarding his visit to Kashmir has 
been traced as yet, the popular tradition corroborates 
its authenticity. This cannot be dismissed cheaply,, 
in as much as, that on the perusal of Shankra’s treat¬ 
ises it becomes patently clear that his compositions 
did influence the Kashmiri Saiva literature; more so 
his imprint on Pratyabhijna (theory of recognition) 
is obviusly discerned. In h?s “Dakhshina Murti Stotra’ 
commented upon by his pupil Sureshvaraeharya the 
conception of ultimate reality as preached by him 
and known as Tantric philosophy and that expounded 

/. Shankara Digvijaya- XVI, 54 - 80. 




in Pratyabhijna seems to be the same. Not only this 
even some technical terras as used in Pratyabhijna 
have been earlier used by him in the same sense:- 

(?) §rr*rf^t %e*rpsr^r i 

(Dakshina Murti Stotra 
C ommtntary (2), 13, 

{\) fast ^rrfrt sfansn* stew irtnt i 


Translation: (i) 

“ The universe has been 
ledge and action and 
of consciousness.” 


(Ishwara Pratyabhijna 
Vimarshini - 1, 39) 

created out of know- 
seems also possessed 


Translation (ii) 

Knowledge and action are considered the sou 
rce of all living beings.” 

(?) ssme- am ^ r 


(Dakshina Murti Stotra 
Commentary - (2), 13) 

(Ishwara Pra tyabhijna 
Vimarshini 1, 207) 

Translation (i) 

Therefore, that shining spirit follows every¬ 
where the opposite direction (beyond time 
and space).” 

Translation (ii) 

“ The shining supreme spirit is not bound by 
space and time.” 
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Such examples can be multiplied and so the 
internal evidence culled from the compositions of 
Shankara regarding his coming to Kashmir and subse¬ 
quently not only the thought but even the expresions 
being found common in both (as above), it may be 
safely inferred that he did come to Kashmir and had 
presumably discussions with the propounders ot Shaiva 
faith here- On a profound perusal of his“Saundarya 
Lahari” it becomes lucid that he got influenced also 
by Kashmirian Shaiva Achaiyas and did concede the 
existence of monistic Tantras and also their number:- 

(Saundaraya Lahari > 

Translation: 

( O Devi), You having built the whole universe 
with' sixty four Tantras. 

Hence we come to the stage when Buddhism 
being banished, the vaccum thus created began to be 
filled by the Acharayas of Saivism who had the 
blessings of Shankaracharya also. 

However, the Buddhists definitely earn credit for 

initiating the modus operandi of discussions, sympo¬ 
sia and religious congregations for propagating their 
philosophy and projecting this to the masses. We 
have references of Buddhist councils being held here 
in Ashoka’s and Kanishka’s time. 1 2 In this connection 
E>r. R- K. Kaw has to say “It will be observed 
that Buddhists initiated a critical view in matters 
which were so far believed only as gospel truths.”* 
Hence as a reaction to this, the Brahmin votaries of 


1. Raja Taratigiiii• I, 101 - 107, 168-173. 

2 . The Doctrine of Recognition , Page 28> 
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Shiva and Shakti also., inducted into their cult the 
method of philosophal reasoning and persuasive ar¬ 
gumentation. “Shaiva Literature” is fully replete with 
these two ingredients. 

The whole of Shaiva literatureComes under the 

name of Trika, Trikashastra or Trikashasana. The de¬ 
rivation of the epithet “Trika” among other things 

can be ascribed to triple principle with which this 
system deals e. ,g. Shiva, Shakti, Anu; Pati, Pasha 
and Pashu; Nara, Shakti aud Shiva; Para and Apara, 

and Parapara and finally Bheda, Abheda; Bbeda, and 

Abehda; or it may have been called as such, “For 
the reason that its chief authority is the the triad 
consisting of three chief Agamas- Siddha, Namaka, 
and MalimV This literature falls into three categoriss:- 

i) The Agama - Shastra. 

ii) The Spanda - Shastra. 

iii) Pratyabhijna-Shastra. ■ 

“The Agamas are believed to be revelations, 
having come down through ages.” 1 2 3 These emphasize 
the doctrine of Jnana (knowledge) and Kriya (action) 
for becoming one with the superself. 

The most important composition of this branch 
are the “Shiva Sutras”. Their authorship is attributed 
to Lord Shiva and were in course of time revealed 
to Sage Vasugupta. On the authority of Raja 
Tarangini we know that Bhatta Kallata, 'the pupil of 
Vasugupta lived in the reign of Avanti Varman (855- 
883 A. D.) 8 

1. Dr. R. K. Raw— Doctrine of Recognition, Also Tantraloka 1-36. 

2. J. C. Chatterji; Kashmir Shaivism- Page 8. 

3. V, 66. 
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Hence it is clear that Vasugupta whose re¬ 
putation was established as a Shaiva teacher must 
have preceded him at least by 30 years if not more 
i. ei 825 A. D. The purpose of writing this thesis 
(or comunicating it as the tradition goes) was to 
counteract the dualistic teachings in vogue at that 
time. In Shivasutra Vimarshini by Kshema Raja, it 
is clearly laid down:— 

TfPitfswPrt ft# - i 

« The occult school (of Saiva) may not get into 
oblivion by the preaching of duality amongst 
the people- with this purpose.” 

So the Agamas taught the pure non-dualistic 
Monism. 


The Spandashastra actually amplifies the main 
principles of Shaivism in greater detail than the Shi¬ 
va Sutras The main treatise on this Shastra is Span 
Z or Karikas which have been commented 

ofTv KaUata, Ramakantha, Utpa.avahihnava 

■ Not of Shaiva School) and Kshema Raja- The con¬ 
tent of philosophical reasoning is missing in the main 
treatise, while the commentators have tried to supply 
it with meaningful success. Kshema Raja in his co- 
nnnentary ascribes to Vasugupta the authorship of 
this Shastra afso. But Utpala (Vaishnava) uses the 
unambiguous phrase while commenting on the very 
first Sutra in his Pradipika. He gives it as “Sangraha- 


granthakrta” meaning “a work which gathers together 
the meaning of Shiva Sutras.” 1 In one of his verses 
he attributes its authorship to Bhatta Kallata via Vasu 


1. J. C. Chatterji; Kashmir Shaivism - Page 15. 
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Gupta . 1 2 But this verse is not found in the recension 
of Kshema Raja. However, it is to make clear that 
contents being the same in Shiva-Sutras and Spanda 
Sutras the authorship could not be different. As the 
Shiva-Sutras have been revealed to Vasu Gupta, hence 
Spanda Shastra may also be his acquisition. 

The word “Spanda” as prefixed with this branch 

of Trika means “a throb”, “quivering” or “movement.” 
The quivering of the miad receives the bcauti- 

tude of the “Super soul” and hence attains the “Nish- 
kampa Pradipa”— unquivering flame of the lamp as 
given in Bhagvad Gita 8 , or the name to this treatise 
may be explained as the “throbs of Lord Shiva” 
clothed in words by later Yogis and Siddhas such 
as Vasugupta etc. 

The third and the most important school of 
Shaivadarshao is the Pratyabhijna cult with which 
our author is directly concerned. Somananda is said 
to be the originator of this branch 3 and has been 
called as “ Tarksya Karta ” meaning the founder of 
reasoning ” 4 He was a pioneer in grafting the ele¬ 
ment of argument, reasoning, support and refutations 
on rational lines into this system. The first book of this sys¬ 
tem is “Shiva Drishti” whose authorship is attributed to 
Soma Nanda Unfortunately this masterly treatise is now 
extant upto four Ahnikas (Chapters) only; atleast it 
had seven as is clearly quoted by Abhinavagupta in 
Para - Trimsika. Perhapes this is the main reason as 
to why his erudite commentator Utpaladeva does not 


1. Pradipika, 53rd Verse. 

2. Bhagvad Gita — U Chapter. 

3. Paratrimshika. 71. 4. Tantraloka- I, 10. 
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not the original one. me ruiw 
teaching is : 

smf f^'TW ^ 1 

“Shiva” the auspicious and Supreme soul, is the 
giver and he is the enjoyer. This who.e universe ,s 

(permeated by) Shiva. 

rj. discinle and at times taken to be his son 
H , ? P ommented in a most scholastic ma- 

a,S °’ on' *e ad “Shiva Drishti” of Soma Nanda, and 
nner on the Shiva element of Pratyab- 

for the firs. time. " e “ He named his treatise, 

hijna in Shaiva docttiae taugh t by Somananda 

though based °“ * bhijaa -Karikas” in Sutra form 

as “Ishwara Pr ^ ^hikaras (cantos), further sub- 

consisting o Ahnikas or sections. He 

divided into a d “ U “ Svat anLiya” theory of his own, 

also pr ° t>0 “° Guru somananda. By Svatantriya 

!“?me e ans e thV°Llf dependent power of the lord". His ex¬ 
position of the ‘ Recognition Doctrine” has the sanctity 
Pad the authority what it should have deserved, and was 
even equatedwith Somananda the orginator as:- 

“Reflection of the wisdom of Somananda” 

(Ishwara Pratyabhijna Vimarshinl — 2. 
introduction) 


1. Tantr aloha. Ahnilca 37. 
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Perhaps being very much enamoured by the 
wisdom of Utpaladeva, Abhinavagupta composed the 
shorter 1 and longer 2 versions of his commentary on 
the Ishwara Pratyabhijna of Utpala; who discarding 
all other names for this system annointed it with 
Pratyabhijna - recognition. This name alone has stood 
the test of time and is perhapes synonymous with 
Trika as a whole; while in essence this is not the 
case. 


The order of Gurus (Guru Parampara) as given 
in Shaiva Darshani’s as follows:— 

’sfrero; (<rqTpf) ?ft*rrq-^ asrtersrHrfcro; i 

“I bow to Lord Shiva, Vasugupta, Somananda, 
and Utpalacharaya, Lakshmana (Gupta), Abhinavagupta 
and Ksher. a Raja ” 

A faint echo of teacher-taught relation can also 
be heard into it. Vasugupta pupil of Lord Shiva, 
Somananda pupil of Vasugupta, Utpala pupil of Soma 
Nanda, Abhinavagupta pupil of Lakshmanagupta and 
Kshemaraja the pupil of Abhinavagupta. Had both 
Vasugupta and Somananda been the pupils of Lord, 
then the insertion of “Cha” would have made it clfear, 

From this it is clear that Vasugupta and So¬ 
mananda represent the originators through the good 
offices of Lord Shiva while Utpala, Lakshmanagupta 
Abhinavagupta and Kshemaraja constitute the heirs 
to this system, who in their own way interpreted, supp^- 
lemented and enriched the word sent to the humanity 


/. Pratyabhijna ■ Vimarshini (Laghvi) 

2. Pratyabhijna Vivriti Vimarshini (Brihati) 
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by Lord Shiva through the first two Gurus. 

Out of a host of such interpreters Abhinava- 
gupta is not only the best but also possessed of mut- 
lifaced genius. Not confining himself to the ramifica¬ 
tions of “Saiva Darshan” he also strayed into the 
domain of Rhetorics by subscribing to Rasa theory 
in his commentary on Bharata Natya Shastra, and 
also into poetics when elucidating the “Dhvani” as 
enunciated by Ananda Vardhana. However, we have 
to delimit his versatility and shall describe him only 
as a religious philosopher. 

However, before embarking upon this, it will 
not be out of place to give roughly the main character¬ 
istics of this “Darshan’* so that in light of these, we 
might determine the place of Abhinavagupta as a 
philosopher; as to how he explained these and for 
sooth, even improved upon these. 

The “Saiva Shasana ”* starts with the assump¬ 
tion that Atman is the real and innermost self in 
everything. It does not undergo any change and is 
a vehicle to experience the “Parameshwara” or the 
Chaitanayam* This “Parameshwara” or Param 

Shiv*” is not bound by time, space and form, 
so is omnipotent and omnipresent. However, He 
has a dual role— the one which pervades whole of 
the universe and the other transcendental in which 
he defeats all manifestations. His power of pervading 
the universe is called Shakti, but coming out of His 
fountain-head is only an aspect of His and not in 
any way different from Him. Even though these En- 

1. Synonym us with Darshan, Drishti or Agama. 

2. Shiva Sutra I, 
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ergies or powers have been called numerous , 1 yet 
only five are the most notabIe . 2 The Chita Shakti 
(the power of resplendence) Ananda Shakti (the power 
of bliss), Iehha Shakti (the power of desire), Jnana 
Shakti (the power of knowledge), and the Kriya Shakti 
(the power of action), with the help of these, the 
“Paramshiva” manifests itself which in Saiva lang¬ 
uage is called Udaya, Unmesha, Abhasa or Srishti. 

However, to create a universe is the necessity 
even though He is world-incarnate. Hence the uni¬ 
verse has been thought to be composed of “Shiva 
Tattva (pure, auspicious element) Shakti Tattva (po¬ 
tential element' Sadakhya Tattva (the element of self 
realisation, or being) Aishwaraya Tattva (element of 
identification) and last but not the least the Sad- 
Vidya Tattva (the element of true perception ). 3 When 
in between the self and self-realization, Maya (ofcduration, 
delusion) obscures the real form of objects, the Sadha- 
ka (experiencer) has to rise above Kala (time), Niyati 
(sequence), Raga (attachment! Vidya (limited percep¬ 
tion o consciousness) Kala (limited authorship ). 4 Such 
an. experiencer who has been doped by Maya and 
is obsessed with time etc. is called “Purusha”. Si¬ 
multaneously with it is also born Prakrit! 5 , that 
latent power in him which goads him on to act or re¬ 
act. To awake from the slumber under the influence 
of Maya, the Purusha conjointly with Prakriti 
has to undergo some mental drill and comprehend 
the implication of Buddhi (conception) Ahanakara 
(personal I or ego) and Manas (desire)®. Taken in 


^ Tantia Sara • Ahnika iv. 

3. Paramartha Sara - Karika 4. 
3’ Paratrimshika Vriti ///, 4 . (/») 


2. Ibid - Ahnika. / 

4. Ishwar Prtyabhijna ill • 
6. Taatraloka - Ahhika, 9. 





reverse order, the desire actuates* “I” ness and at the 
last stage conception of things becomes clear. Hence 
the Purusha aw.akenes by rejecting Maya and its. five 
concomitents begining with Time (Kala) etc, comes 
face to face with. resplendence or Shambhavi 

state and attains the ; Paramaishwarya or Self-depend¬ 
ence (Supreme bliss). 1 This is the purport of Shaiva 
Darshan or Shaiva .Monism as given in the “Shiva 
Sutra” and “Shiva Drisbiti” on broad lines. 

Dr* K C. Pandey has given a long list of some 
41 compositions attributed to Abhinavagupta. 2 Among 
these some bear dates, some are referred to by sub¬ 
sequent authors and some have been owned by tradi¬ 
tion: ' However, the most famous works of his on 

“Shaiva darshan”, strictly speaking are:— 

'*** " 

1. Para - Trimshika Vivarna. 

2. Prataybhijna Vimarshini. (expurgated) 

3. Pratyabhjjna Vivriti Vimarshini (full) 

4. Tantrasara. 

5. Tan t raj o ka- 

6. Pacrnarthasara. 

7* Commentary on Bhagvadgita Called Oitartha 
Sangraha- 

Many other compositions of his such as “Shiva 
Drishtyalocana” k commentary on “Shiva Drishti” 
as the name clearly signifies, is lost. 

Chronologically speaking the “Para. Trimshika” 
seems to be his first work in the “Shaiva. Lore”. It 
is in reality composed of the concluding portion of 
“Rudrayamala Tantra” belonging to Agama school on 

h Vijnana Bhairava, 80. 2. Abhinavagupta—an historical 

and philosophical study , page 22 - P.3, 





which Abhi^avagupta... penned ^do^n a commentary 
calling it Vivarna. r Ho\yeyeiy the title of the , book sugg¬ 
ests its containing thirty verses,,Q.nly r <Triiias^ika),-fyut;jt 
has even more than these. There seems to be some con- 

* . ’■** - • . " f' '' * * * . A’‘ ; /, ‘p r ■» 

fusion amongst , the later conamentatprs. regarding its 

name, while the author himself has, tried to justify it 
like this:—- * ' ■ 

“Trimshika” is so called because it is the Sup 4 

reme Lord of three powers, desire, knowledge, and 
action.” J ; • 


|1 


^tf5r«Pr ffir fhtr yrr srufrtr 

‘Pdra in Shiava terminology is identical With ‘Par®i 
samvid’ the highest power of Self-Dependence. Hence 
*Para Trimshika’ Would connote ‘thirty verses of; Self- 
Dependence’, or the Super Lord of the triple formula 
of desire, knowledge, and atcti<5it-- 5 ,, 


Pratyabhijnavimarshini and its larger edition 
Vivriti belong to the Pratyabhijnh (recognition) 
school of Shaiva Shastra as propounded by Utpala 
Deva and orginated by Somananda . 2 

Tantrasara and Tantraloka deal with tfie same 
contents with the difference that the former’ is a brief 
summary (Sara) of the latter, a voluminous treatise. 
T e Tantrasara is couched in prose while the Tantra- 
lo a is in metrical form. These are definitely based 
on Malini Vijayatahtra belonging to Agama school. 


Parmarthsara i,s a philosophical compositipn of 
1Q5 verses and is supposed to be. based oh* 


Para Trimsika Vivarna: 16 - 17. 
2. Shivadrishti-r- 118 - 120. 
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. e . * * " 

Karikas of Shesha. In his Gitarthasangraha, Abhinava- 
gupta has emphatically declared that freedom from 
all miseries can be obtained by seeing Him (Param- 
shiva) in everything and everywhere. This freedom 
cannot be achieved by renunciation of the world. The 
battle between Pandvas and Kaurvas is actually the 
race between Vidya (knowledge, perception) and Avid- 
ya (ignorance, blurred perception). 1 

From the above it is clear that Abhinavagupta 
not only explained Pratyabhijna on which his fame 
rests, but also other Tantric works belonging to di¬ 
fferent schools. He did not believe in isolation but 
in collation which is the keynote of his philosophic 
bent of mind. Other commentators like Utpala, Kshe- 
maraja etc. confined themselves to a single path but 
Abhinavagupta not only rode on other paths but also 
proved the old adage “All roads lead to Rome.” He 
made a compromise between different views and pre¬ 
sented such a philosophy of life which never grew 
stale. His synthesis - oriented approach to life gave a 
meaningful and healthy direction to his ideas- 

Philosophy, strictly speaking, is the science ot 
knowledge or the Tattva Vidya, the lore of the real 
nature of human soul or material world as being 
identified with the supreme spirit. Since knowledge 
emanates from Him, hence it can be usefully used 
as a medium to interpret Him If there be no origi¬ 
nality and no Shaivacharya has claimed it, since “Shiva- 
sutras” are the word of God, the originality definitely 
lies in interpreting these and unravelling the esoteric 
content in a most intelligible and homely idiom. In 


7. First Sangrahashioka. 
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this field also Abhinavagupti^^^! 
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V. ?.! 


AV* 

' * • 

*• **• 

110 parallel. 


it is also to be remembered that our author does 
^uot rest his oars on the philosophic polemics, but 
also connects these with the ritual. Herein also he 
shows a master - mind in fitting ritual with philosophy, 
the mundane with the the spirit, the real with the 
ideal and to crown all practice with the precept. On 
account of his versatile genius he is at home in ex¬ 
plaining the abstract in the context of the concrete. 
While revelling in the super world he does not for¬ 
get the world as such He is not a dreamer but an 
awake artist feeling rightly the pulse of supersensu¬ 
ousness but at the same time not forgetting the con¬ 
verse form of it. He tries to explore the obverse 
and the converse at the same time. Hence his treat¬ 
ment of the subject is more realistic. Perhaps that 
is the main reason as to why pratyabbijna school 
though bequeathed to him by earlier Acharyas was 
actually made popular by him. He not only trans¬ 
lated the terse philosophy in the tongue of the people 
but aljo gave it the most natural direction- Abhina- 
vagupta does not claim any originality for introdu¬ 
cing this Shaiva Darshan”, but most candidly records:— 


Having thought over the views of Shri Soma- 
nanda, l systematized these.” 

Moreover, in the realm of philosophy, originality 
is a misnomer; because the philosophy as such is the 
cumulative thinking processed through ages and then 
finding expression through the pen or mouth of an 
erudite scholar. Even Shankara without mincing words. 


/. Para Trimshika Vivarna — 282 . 
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categorically states that the authenticity of a system 
is to be tested on the touchstone of Vedas- 1 2 3 Soma- 
nanda, the originator of Pratyabhijna school admits 
that his “Shaivadrishti” is based on Shastras, though 
his pupil Utpalacharya testifies to its showing new 
path for final emancipation'-. In all humility (because 
true knowledge bestows humility) Abhinavagupta fo 
Haws the same tradition of thinking. 


It may be contended that he did not compose any 
treatise independently, but only commented upon the 
works of kis predecessors. Therefore he can be a 
commentator at best, but not an original thinker. 
Commentary from Abhinavagupta’s view point is not 
merely a jugglery of words but actually the persona 
experience gained through spiritual experiments. He 
lived the maxims on which he commented. So in 
the exposition of such matters he sets for himself 
three norms - first being the personal experience, rea¬ 
son the second, and ancient authority the third.* So 
the contribution of Abhinavagupta to this system of 
philosophy is not simply of academic interest but is 
replete with other dimensions of thinking which even 
the originators failed to comprehend. The commenta¬ 
tors preceding him gave mere dogmatic statements of 
the basic tenets of the Spanda school. They dared 
not subtract or add to these by way of argument, 
reasoning and judicious explanation for or against 
the fundamental principles. Even though some co¬ 
mmentators notably Utpalacharya did introduce the 
element of argument into it, but his domain was only 


1. Shankarabhashya - 

2. Ishwara Pratyabhijna Vimurshini- //. 

3. Tantraloka - /, 149 , 
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one-sided related to Pratyabhijna only and not the 
“Trika” as a whole. Abhinavagupta °n the contrary 
did improve on iiim; >though -being; hist disciple, ma¬ 
king it broad-based and embraching the whole gamut 
of Shaiva Shastra . 1 He provided rational base to it 
and also dwelt on the ritualistic aspect of thist,sys- 
tem. He has exhaustively explained .the : - Monistic 
Shaiva rituals also. He made a happy blend of philoso¬ 
phy and psychology, quoted extensively from the; 
Agamas and other established authorities; perhaps he? 
has every right to assert:^- .. 

i» • .... . 

“I (we) will unravel the “unseen” at the' bi¬ 
dding of my Guru and Lord.” 

" This verse does-allude to the shortcomings of 
the earlier commentators who could hot convert 
(unseen) into s<se (seen), and, so it wasr.leftr,tq,Abfiina- 
vagupta' to -perceive it in right. perspective ;§nd ace.? 
ordingly transmit it to ; others, .through his ,writings 
commentaries. His scathing criticism of Buddhists and 
schools of philosophy other than Shaiva with biting 
wit and pungent , sarcasm is perhaps the .most origi¬ 
nal content of what he has written. 

His brief yet most pregnant definition of “Trika 
definitely portrays his mastry over this system:— 

; '• ' ' ' ’ ^ f • • \ . V :. 

“The unison of Shiva (Paramashiva) and “$hakti” 
(Para Shakti) is termed as supertrika”: ..... __ 


7. Ishwara Pratyabhijna, Vimarshini l- 208, 209. 

2 . Tantraloka— 1-50. 

3. Tantraloka-!-' [-7, . 
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Very succinctly he also lays down the aim of this 
Shastra— “The removal of veil of ignorance.” 1 However, 
the fundamental difference between the Vedanta and 
Shaivism though professing the same aim, is real rather 
than apparent. In Vedanta the negation of the facts 
of experience are a must presupposition for realization 
of the self; The illusion regarding the snake and 
rope is quite known- But in Trika there is no nega¬ 
tive approach towards the universe but in fact an 
affirmation of the facts of experience with new inter¬ 
pretation. With this positive understanding of the 
environs, the realizer is simply face to face with 
self-recognition which in Shaiva-terminolgy is called 
self - realization. 

While dealing with Pratyabhijna (self-recognition) 
Guru Somananda defines it as the two fold func¬ 
tion of perception and remeffiberance in its totality 
at the same time. Utpala Deva thinks that the term 
Pratyabhijna connotes, the power of self, the power 
of cognition and power of action— a triple smalgm. 

5fo»>inft*re>T5rfTS t® 

In this realm also Abhinavagupta shows his 
originality in defining the term “Pratyabhijna” as:— 

aw smrfim stfW iffirnfagt* stm snsnr: srerfw i‘ 

“Recognition of that supreme self is to be 
face to face with what was forgotten through effulgence 
(of consciousness). 

/. Ishwara Pratyabhijna. V. I. 35. 

2 . Shivadrishti- iv - 118 - 120 . 

3. Ishwara Pratyabhijna Karika - 3 

4. Ishwara Pratyabhijna , Vimarshini — j • 20. 
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While explaining the word Pratipam (snrW) he 
very lucidly says that “ (it) means that which was 
forgotten, or concealed but now coming into view 
not through rememberance but by clear cognition. ” ' 

Furthermore to make it more lucid, Abhinava- 
gupta explains that cognition is composed of:— 

“When the past perception and the present 
perception are revived (by the object coming- in full 

view)”. * 

Giving an example of past perception and pre¬ 
sent perception and their getting revived he says:— 

“He is that very Chaitra” (name of a person*” 
who was already seen befqr ). His coming face to 
face now is called present perception and his cogni¬ 
tion (that he is really the same person) was done by 
the previous or past perception, the bridge between 
the perceptions being rememberance born of mental 
impression (tf«prT). Our author’s independent thinking can 
very easily be inferred from an ingenious definition of 
Pratyabhijna.® 

Herein he does not follow his preceptor but 
provides a very homely definition, when he says that 
the Lord is possessed of Infinite Powers ('ptfarfa 
riqrra:). This characteristic of Him is corroborated 
extensively by Puranas, Siddhantas and Agamas as 

i. Ibid- page 20. 

2 ' Is hw*ra pr*ty&bhij n § Vim&rshini Page 21. 
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also by reasoning and inference etc. When by direct 
experience we ascertain His Nature in our own self, 
this may be termed as having recognized Him, or 
in other words, the cognilion takes place- 


Abhinavagupta does not consider remembrance 
the only vehicle of identifying the present perception 
with the past one, Even though 

citly lays down the role of rememberance m connect «=. 
the present and past perception and Utpala a so 
endorses it; Abhinavagupta comments . 

3 *: qftis**, * g aftg ^ ™ ,l 

“But being face to face and not by remember 
ing alone, the knowledge (perception) because oi being 
made clear, Recognition takes place” 

He very cogently argues that rememberance is 
related to sight; first having seen a certain object 
we are reminded of it when some such form crosses 
our eyes. But there are cases of falling in love 
without seeing each others wherein the medium. of 
arousing love and accepting the lover from the depths 
of heart is confined to “either the words of female 
missenger or confidante or the perception of such traits 
in him (as being her ideal) or by any other deeds 
which made him renowned, she is persuaded to accept 
him”. 3 Here in this case sfe (sight) has played no part, 
hence the image which first sight would have caught 
cannot be repeated at the subsequent sights. The 
rememberance is altogether absent in it. The mastcr- 


/ Ishwara Praty bhijnet Vimarshini I, 44. 

2. As in the case of Mala and Damaynati, the messenger being 
“Hamsa.” 3. I. P. V. II, 275. 
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philosopher goes on to argue that in.-;this case 
the love-lorn - lady naturally weaves the pictures of 
his beauty, gallantry or any other exceptional 
tion on the authority of three sources mentioned above. 
This picture;will-;definitely be at variance with the 
one if the lover meets her incognito., Theije is, no 
repetition of image as in the case of“Chaitra” (given 
earlier), how will the recognition take, place? Abhi- 
navagupta raising the controvercy himself provides a 

most plausible' answer to this predicament. When 
incognito hero is introduced as lover whom she has 
been loving for -his qualities all alongi the :heroine 
receives a shock instead of joy. . As - long, ,as ;..the 
qualities of the hero are. not revealed to her and she 
certifies these by her own experience and also on the 
authenticity of others “He is that very person” the 
recognition'is not so simple and easy. -HCnce the 
obstruction between what has been heard r andi what 
is actually seen is to be removed, So that the. iden¬ 
tification between'the “imaginary” and the ? “real”;:lis 
possible. Thus at this juncture the recognition is 
possible only by the removal of the veil as ‘ also the 
reconciliation between both the mental images one 
imaginary or unseen and the other seen or face to 
face. Accordingly Abhinavagupta supplements' the 
rememberance (wnjj' with («t*pr*r) cognition derived 
from personal observation or experience. On the see¬ 
ming contradition between unity and plularity, Utgala- 
deva contends that:— . . 

'■ *■- * ‘ : 1 ' V ?!iil >*’ 

i* , ; •;' 

“The internal reality of things of diverse nature 
is unity”, 

/. /. p. V. 1. 20, 21. 2. /. p. Karika II, 2. f ' 
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crlqfeq%?rcTf tfsn<3T i 

“That very unity attaining the knowledge or 
perception of senses.” 

“ gets multiplied under the influence of time, 
space and real nature of objects.” Like an original 
thinker Abhinavagupta makes it more clear and 
simple by saying : 

“The cause or no cause are one and same, 
so unity and plurality can be the attributes of one 
and same object.” 

cfY?f 

( So, in essence the objects internally are one con¬ 
sciousness, but practically speaking as being differen 
tiated by the blue and yellow (colours) unchangeable 
indeterminate or determinate imply multiplicity exter¬ 
nally at the illusory level.” 

It will be pertinent here to allude to the aim 
of the system of philosophy as preached by Abhi¬ 
navagupta. The unavoidable preamable to every 
philosophic thought is to describe the why and what 
of that what teacher or preacher wishes us to know- 
In the treatment of this subject Abhinavagupta sets 
norms of ( ) personal experience ?pp ( reasoning ) 

and thirdly the qfcTtfn^r (scripture) and in the context 
of these he tries to explain the domain of his experience. 
Herein he exhibits a marvellous sense of independent 
judgment. He does not accept the theories of Logicians 
as given in Nyaya Shastra, or as expounded in Vai- 
shesika in details or fundaments. From the dualism 


/. I.P.V. II, 35-36. 
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of Sankhya, idealism of Baudhas and monism of 
Vedanta he only differs mostly in fundamentals. 
According to him the world of experience is not 
God-made nor a portion of Prakriti (Sankhya) nor 
purely a subjective experience (Baudhas), nor even 
a mere illusion (Vedanta). It is real as it is a mani¬ 
festation of superself or universal consciousness. In 
support of his theory he introduces the Abhasa Vada, 
which to define most briefly in his own words : 1 

All that is ie. all that can be said to exist 

m any way and with regard to which the use of any 

kind of language is possible be it the subject, the 

object or the means of knowledge or the knowledge 
itself, is Abhasa.” 

He further contends that subject and object 
cannot be divorced from each other, so the self 
also from the not - self. Knowledge of objects is 
the the inter-mixture of the both, if these are treated as 
separate and opposite entities, there cannot be any 
concordance between these just as between light and 

darkness. Hence Abhinavagupta most cogently supp¬ 
lies the answer:— 

few*,; fustfgftr: farfefttf: 

The (ultimate) in form is immanent and without 
form is transcendental ” 2 

In order to discriminate between His two aspects- 
transcendental and immanent-Vimarsha is the inevitable 
instrument, It could have been compared to the image- 


1- I P.V. 35-36. 


2. T&ntraloka, Commentary I, 105. 
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reflecting nature bf h- mirror, but during darkness 
images cannot be reflected, hence it: needs external 
agents to u illumine it ' 1 But the self does not need 
any such 'dllutninater and can'’receive images by virtue 
6 f his ^self'r independence “Svatantraya.”* 

- J f 4 i ' . i . ^ j 1 . . ; i . > 1 J * 

,; , v This r Abhasa. in , .its, immanent fww: aspect is 
composed of/'Prakasha” and “Vimarsha” 

: In Shaiva terminology by “Prakasha’ is meant 

: residual traces! als.p^ whijch • are essentially the same as 
their substratum.?;As has been said above, these images 
- being, reflected' are the same as Prakasha - the cause 
;of / refleptipnrlight-in ; the| ordinary sense. This “Prakasha” 
is definitely synonyraos with “Sanskara • “Vimarsha 
may be explained as the power of self to know it- 
in all its purity and not being possessed by affections 
whatsoever. ' . T ’ 

Abhinavagupta has most successfully made his 
point in this field by saying: - ^ ’ 

sffu;: ffnTfwrfir trr ^ ?ffr » 

“This Self - Dependence (Svatantraya) faculty is 
essentially the power of action, which propells the 
“bliss of consciousness” and that may be taken 
J as Vimarsba, its proponderence is quite appropriate.”* 

3 * This word “Svatantraya” has been given other 
names also by -the Preceptors of Shaivism. Vasugupta 

£>r. K. C. Pandey. Abhinavagupta — an Historical and 
Philosophical study - page 200. 

2, /. P. V. /, 198 3. /. P. V, I, 214. 
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calls it “Chaitanya’" being associated 7 with 
•mind. ^The Spanda school takes it asOr' 
Span da . It is also called' as "‘Maha‘satta”»'anW P2ra* 
vak. 4 This extraordinary interest in this facu^y' bf 1 

“Svatantraya” by Shaiva teachers only proves a? to 

w at importance they attach’to it. Perhaps itwilf be 

Qo re ^f here the conception of “Maya” 

ih P f 0POUn ^ e< ^ ^ “Shaivas” and what personal con- 

and . D ,* las ,* )efn made fey AbHinavagupta to illustrate 1 
and explain It. s. , .. ; 


and explain it. 

‘Maya” has 
curation. 6 


• ' ' • ■ - .w ■ 

been . treated as. a force of obsr 


f iy:. 


It i*:: 


..t ■ . 

ftrxlmrfqrfV tnarfaaT 

.„ nce precisely horn of the' limited exper- 

gets blurred* h percep,lQa of lba( , universal experience 
Snuri v V W,Ce - Ca ' led “^hudhavan- : the path of 
as also Ihe Mayadhavan, the course of Maya, 

yet presnZTrffi Abhinavasupta ' 8‘ ves a very concise 
y P egnant defi ni , ion 0 f“Maya” by saying that “Mava” 
is the;-unmixed Part nf th«* * / 8 y 

engenders he shade rl — transcendenta : J self which 
tantrava” t ° f diStmct,on (^wr:) ip His “Se¬ 

this verv f berCft ° f any! ki4jd of aida**; Moreover 
■•i.e iOt'> U ty ln ^ atua ! e ? (^ftftr) hence may be equated 

ftr*) (Mava . e ^ arrasment )* Hence he says 

y is the name of seduction); By the ihtroduction 

word ‘Moha” as an equivalent qf. : rMaya it 

L Shivasutra /, i. 2. /. P. V. /, 208. 3, Ibid-r,209, 

4. Ibid-1, 203 ; *. » 5 . tshwara Pratya'bhijria^Nf, 1^ 7. 

6 - TantralokaW-i'-MS '-and /. p, y, / > ^ * ' 
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becomes very easy for the layman even to under¬ 
stand it in essence, the Moha of Arjuna being very 
well known. 1 This Maya not only conceals the true 
nature of things and also self, but the experience of 
of identity with th.* super-self is also obliterated. 
To bridge the presence of identity of the self with the 
superself, the Jnana (perception) plays a prominent part. 

The Jnana (true perception) has been enunciated as 
having two aspects, Baudha (intellectual) and Paurusha 
(spiritual), the latter is the panacea for removing 
the obscuration because “the experiencer having attained 
the stage of Highest bliss when his animal instincts have 
vanished altogether.,” finds that kind of perception 
which can differentiate between the real (*"") and the un¬ 
real (mm«f).» Consequently the course of Maya (*rwi«nO 
is replaced by “Transparent course” (*J?t«nO- 8 

Now the idea of "Moksha” (emancipation) as con¬ 
ceived by the Shaivas deserves some mention. While 
defining “Moksha”, Abhinavagupta has to say:— 

wtfwnwfirfiwwg %*&&*&* ***** ' ^ 

^ xrteft hut «j*T^ n mr t r 1 

“The purity of consciousness, devoid of signifi¬ 
cance or otherwise is not only called “Moksha ’ but 
can taken any other name also.” 

Proceeding further, he explains the consciousness 
as: 

“The state of consciousness is nothing but 
Supreme perception.” 


1. Bhagvadgita-II Chapter. 2. Tantraloka 1-78-79. 
3. Ibid-VI-56. 4. Ibid 1-62. 5. Ibid 1-192. 
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From the above it is clear that “Moksha” ft 
jective realization of one’s self and is both 
umlluminable (w*rw) by any external agent hnd un¬ 
knowable (wsf*r) by any means of knowledge. 


T . ** * s su P er " transcendental state of experience. 

,h f ee impurities of Maya (.ntfhnrm:) comprising 
perception, action and innate ignorance (Anava)* are 

r° 6 ^ ur P assed as a whole. The predominance of 
. a P erce Ption) is treated as a means of emahCN 
Pation by other systems of Indian philosophical thought 

law’ll ^i! Shaiyas do not subscribe to this view in to- 
mnn y ' Tll , ey contend that evenff the Juana impurity is 
conquered, still the realiz.er cannot be treated as having 
been liberated (^) in real sense ofthe term, in as much 
as, the two remaining impurities still persist in him. 
Hence the perfect freedom according to Trika can 
be got only through cognition— when all these three 
impurities get dissolved simultaneously inth that sup¬ 
reme soul (Samvit)3 


Finally, the image of Abhinavagupta as a philo- 
sop er cap remain incomplete if his arguments to 
re nte various theories qf Buddhists, Sankhyas, Nai- 
and others are not reproduced here.. Among 
p r schools of Buddhistic philosophy only two) 
Sau an n as and Vijnanvadins have been singled out 
for criticism by Abhinnvagupta, 


The first school argues that perception is mo; 
mentary, since everything is momentary* The object 


/. Ibid Vi-60. 2. The Buddhists, Sankhyas etc. 

3. Tantraloka 1-192. 
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of perception jush §s ; a*r?: (jar) ete. ; ceases to exist 
ipim,edi^te}^>.aft£F ? jcasting(Jt reflection bn the eye and 
other $§nss?O£ga 0 ;S, :By'-inference it can be established’ 
that the object; .and, its reflection cannot 1 co*exist; The 
one being the cause and the other the effect . 1 

,v_- t \i'] ‘ 'i ■ t ■. .1, ’ * • i ‘ ' • ‘ ■ : ’ ' ' 

. i r ^bhinavagupta proceeds most intelligently to 
stnashf, this verbose ofBuddhist argumentative acumen. 

J'^This extern ai object" is pronp to perception, 
if thi'S' is' not 1 the case then no inference can be 
drawn' Cveh. * d?rom*'the 'rising smoke the inference of 
fire' .'is quite clear, JbUt ! the J fire* ’as such has already 
caugbth our' {perception in* our kitchen or' elsewhere." ’ 
So ift {becomes quite : clta'r- that *‘Object ’Cannot be de¬ 
tached Trout!rihe &lrbject-. i'lfirthese two are divided, 
th?n ijie questioi?; of buijdingi a ,bridge from one to 
another : is r very difficult,.* j • ; 

/•!: The' Vijbanavadins (s^nsatio'halists)' do no at all 
believe! in thd exldtetibe^bf the external world. Acc- 
to them self-consciousness is momentary and proceeds 
in the form of a chain or a stream. The links in 
chafe*' are the 'VaSauas,- which ' generate numerous 
sensations, ^Called as daily* c o g n i t i o n s. Hence 
a cbgnjtio^.jir 'iio.t-tirn'g but a presentiment brought 
about by Vasatia >« Abhinavagupta proceeds to refute 
this, theory -.by admitting: out the contradiction inhe¬ 
rent in ’ this theory;in asr much as this school of Bu¬ 
ddhistic philosophy divides * 1 then existenciality in two 
groups the real (parmartha) and the apparent (stefa) 
The Vijfi&na only ik ;i, real and that is reflected in 



/. I. P. V. I, 166. 

3. /. P. v. I, 190. 

4. Ibid- I - 16?: 


2 . Ibid. I- 188. 
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it (*rnrr^) ’ has only’an* apparent' entlty.'^r'Tlirielm^d 
Shaiva commentator further contends logically 5 that 
even if the apparent be* unreal but its Catfse^^ot 
source is to be admitted as‘real; but how’.can what 
is nothing in itself be the cause of something? When 
the sensationalist brings in the Vasana element he 
merely repeats what the;..Bahayafthavadin means by 
object -How can even Vasana be, the- cause of 

presentiments which have no variety in themselves, 
and if each stream of self-consciousness is different 
from the rest, if the sensation caused by its own 
Vasana is exclusive and independent of each other, 
then each soul will be living in a world of its own 
and there would be no collaboration of many indi- 
vidua s in respect of the same object for instance 
carrying^Jieavy log. 1 


I F r herm ° re ' Abhinavaguptk proceeds to dis- 
mau e t e house of sand built by Mimamsakas whose 
chief exponent is said to be Rumania Bhatta ' His Praka- 
a ava a (sharers) i a y s down that the relation between 
the subject and object is brought about by the 
“movement of the knowing - self and is an object Of 

limply a'TaTo'f ” Uk ** knowled 8 e : m ¥ 1 

Cl °t cognisor which engenders' (srrmr) 

F u^f tit>n and () manifested state in the 

ODjwCt. — * 


** %STcTT jarfTajsftf: i” ' 1 

* ‘ - '' :.i i ■. ' ‘ i ; •- '' '• * 

Abhinavagupta proceeds to remark that Kumarila 
being a dualist cannot conceive the self-effulgent nature 

/• /• P. V. /, 174. 


2. /. />. v. I, 155. 
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of knowledge. If the subject and object have an ex- 
c usive existence at the time of cognition and at the 
stage of manifestation, this is a part of the object exactly 
as are t e other qualities such as blackness, in the 
case of a jar; but it should be manifest to all and 
not to a few, as can be inferred from what Kumarila 
says. n this way, if a j ar j s made by a potter- its 
creator then as the mimamsakas contend it should 
only become manifest ( sure) to him alone. So this 
theory of ( ) manifestedness is not tenable 

as it cannot explain the fact of individual experience. 

The Naiyayika’s theory of knowledge consists 
in taking it as the illuminator of the object illumi¬ 
nated. The knowledge can be taken as the lamp 
which makes the object manifest:— 

.. This example of lamp for knowledge is not 
appropriate. The lamp shines independently without 
having any kind of relation with any object it illumi¬ 
nates; knowledge is not so. It cannot be divorced 
from its antecedents. Moreover while imparting its 
light to the object actually transfers its own lumi¬ 
nosity to it, because as we know that the appearance 
of the object is dependent on the light, but 
the Naiyayikas do not hold that knowledge can affect 
the object, so it cannot hold water in view of the 
refutation given above. Now we turn over to Sankya 
system of philosophy which lays down that () 
intellect is composed of three qualities— Sattva 
(transparence), Rajas (mobility) and Tamas (inertia). 
However, the content of “Sattva” (transparance) is 
predoiminant in it, so it is spotless by Nature ( 

So it can receive reflection on all sides. 
It is like a mirror wherein the light of self - luminous 


/. /. P. V. 1-156. 



self within and the reflection of an object outside 
become ^one . 1 The (The aid of the ihtaiiect) A'as 
been refuted by Abhinavagiipta as follows:—' . 8 , , 

The example of mirror, and jar pn ! which ithis 

?!*”* “ based J s no ‘ correc '- because according to 
this, then the reflecting agent and rfeflebretf'object should 

* S, ” ,lar ” their .(m«r). Actually it is 

The !l case; the 5 ft (intellect) is (tnrnsp ) sentient and 
°‘ her <*"?> in “”'«ot. They are deflnitly oppo- 

ste to each other. Secondly even Sankhya will never 
a mit that ( ddsd ) (Transperaoce), of intellect ( jfe ) 
is more than that of the self monj, SU ch as the reflec- 

T w ° * e r ia a mirr ° r ° r ,hat of ‘be sun in 

BuddhT with .h ann . 0t c eVe “ satisf “‘°ri'y answer that 
. ... e I, 8 b* °‘ 'he Luminous - self does 

itself become light or inr»t ~; r - 

of m (intend * f S ° ' m separate identity 
of ,n (intellect) from the self is never possible, hence 

“ 0l CU ‘ much *»•* So his verdict 
' . !rm ,he insentient cannot have the 
capacity ,0 manifest the objects, cannot stand any 

convincing. ’ s definitely logically true and 

1 ? ' 

„ jj nava § u Pta does not even spare the “Dualist 
♦hi. dLh * r ° m his trencl * ent Criticism. According to 

this Dualist,c school, of Shaivism* whose chief Advocate 

is Knetapala, the ignorance is a veil which conceals 
the perfection of self («mrcrrr?*rcT) in respect of 
powers of knowledge (m* ) and action Acc¬ 

ordingly each soul by its separate variety of power 


{* r - p - V ’ 1 ' 77 - 2. Ibid 1,77. 

3* Tantraloka , commentary VIII\ 49. 
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cannot come face to face with that perfection which 
has been actually hidden by this (power etc), when 
this concealing power of ignorance is shattered by 
Divine grace (sTftfi'tTcr:) in the case of a soul, then 
only the soul retains its former glory. 

Abhinavagupta begins the refutation with a 
pertinent inquiry as to what can be the reason of 
the destruction or otherwise of this ignorance. It can 
not be action (fern) because it is acknowledged to 
be the cause of pleasant or unpleasant experience 
which a person enjoys or suffers. Lord’s will cannot 
be also responsible for this because He is above par¬ 
tiality. He will not free some and imprison others. 
The second pertinent query made by Abhinavagupta 
is to the effect that what and how this ignorance 
conceals? Souls have been called eternal and un¬ 
changing, so ignorance cannot conceal these, if we 
concede this, then the souls will have to become 
transitory. If it can affect the changeless souls, 
then the liberated soul of even ’’Shiva” cannot re¬ 
main unaffected by the concealing power of knowledge 
and action. If this will be the case, the cognition 
of self can never take place. Hence this theory is 
not only self - contradictory but also deluding . 1 

In this scholarly way Abhinavagupta has very 
intelligently pointed to “Achilles heel” inherent in each 
of these systems of philosophy and has unerringly estab¬ 
lished the superiority of his faith over all others. 
He has no mercy, no compunction in riding rough - 
shod over the “premise” of his rivals. Their seemingly 
convincing arguments cannot bear the inherent supermacy 


/. Tantraloka - commentary VIII-30. 
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of his thought as also of his diction, and get melted 
like snow before the scorching rays of the sun. . 

Abhinavagupta like a true son of the soil, 
does not advocate a fanatical devotion to his line 
of thinking. He allows us every right to differ from 
im, ut the irrestible charisma of his thought, cou¬ 
ched in dignified language- does definitely enthral us. 

o speak squarely , he pleads for facing life and 
no fleeing from it. Like a practical thinker he ex- 

IZL US t° e$CheW <he meaDiog of life and 

». rds yoke ourselves to redeem it j„ its truMt possib | e 
perspective. Hrs positive attitude to life and uni¬ 
verse makes the existence more meaningful and hence 
rewarding. 

. .• does not preach to discard the world 

and disown its attendant rpcnrsn u i- • 

essential* real. He instead of IT’ h"" 1 '* “ iS 

instead of it, asks us to recog- 

mze ourselves m the image of the Lord who is not 

at a 1 erent from us. A person ought to develop 

true perception- healty attitude for looking at his 

1 h e n on, y he can recognise Him in 

, e . and become likewise self-effulgent. The distan¬ 
ce between the j 

tnomed by cog niti( . a ° d ^ • Ca “ be easi,y fa ' 

receive and emit ’ When ,., lhe mmd Is P re P ared to 

images like an unblurred mirror. 

j , nava 8upta performed his mission admirably 

acrobatics fr ° m the Jig ~ saw of intellectual 

odohist theology, culminating 
(no ingness), and in the same way frcm the Jargon 
o ot er systems of Indian philosophy which nei¬ 
ther preach practical approach nor practical thinking, 
only telling us to reject the “present” just to prepare 
foi future”. But Abhinavagupta affirms the existence 
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of the present and treats it not as a means but as 
an end itself. Living in the present, taking life as 
it comes, taming it by the strength of perception 
and cognition is a sound prescription for the strife* 
torn world even at prssent, when its restiveness can 
easily be converted into quiet calm cf super - soul. 

His attitude to life and its chief actor-man— is 
summed up in this couplet; which he has understand¬ 
ably quoted from the Shastras: 

itw qrrsV * *^*4* grrs-ur, i 

P«rr trm sftd *r h u l 

“He, whose hands, feet, mind, learning, religi¬ 
ous austerity and conduct are well balanced (restrain¬ 
ed), enjoys the fruits of piligrimage (even without going 

there)”. 

So, this Kashmiri philosopher weaning philoso¬ 
phy away from the mire of impracticability lives up 
to his name Abhinava New from all angles 

and his thought-provoking treatises breathe an air of 
ravishing freshness, <wf*w) even after a lapse of more 
than ten centuries. 




l. Gitartiia Sungnxhtx, 17 th, 2. 





Ksemendra — the peoples’ poet. 


C^ANSKRIT poets and literary luminaries have been 
often accused of oriental hyperbole. It may be 
conceded that by and large such devotees of Muse 
did indulge in some kind of exaggeration which be¬ 
came naseauating at times; such kind of poetic fancy 
becomes pronounced when they had to extol their 
patrons, heroes or even their beloveds. Kings whose 
munificence made such kind of. poets as mercenaries, 
so to say, have been equated with the lord of the 
gods— Tndra, while they had no intrinsic merit of 
their own. People at large have been by-passed and 
no direct reference has been made to them. Even 
the prince among poets Kalidasa has revelled in the 
description of Raghu or Dilipa but has forgotten 
altogether his subjects over whom they ruled. Aja 


sheds torrents of tears for his beloved wife Jnduma- 
ti, but not a single drop has been reserved for the 
underdog whom he exploited to live in luxury. 1 


„ J H[a PP , ly for us, a Kashmiri Brahmin “Ksemen¬ 
dra by name has striven to wash off this stigma atta¬ 
ched in general to Sanskrit poets and has tried his vers¬ 
atile pen on the people in general. This is not a mean 
achievement in the context of the standards and nor¬ 
ms of poetry- writing prevalent at that time. Even 
the Rhetoricians 2 haa laid it down that the hero of 
a Mahakavya should be a god, saint ©r a man of 


/. Raghuvamsha . Ajavilapa 

2. Sahitya Darpana (Kavi Raja Vishwanatha). 
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exceptional attainments. To rise in revolt against 
such time-honoured conventions needs self - confidence 
of highest order. ICsemendra did not err in his duty 
towards his brethren and though being a rebel did 
initiate a very healthy trend in the Sanskrit literary 
tradition. He made heroes and heroines of ordinary 
mortals in flesh and blood- the courtesan, the clerk, 
the miser and many others culled from ordinary life. 
He did not believe in portraying the ideal, at the 
same time not being averse to it. He in a most 
realistic manner could feel the ground underneath 
his feet. The throbs, sighs, sobs, joys and sorrow 
of the man in the street have been woven in dex¬ 
terous verse pulsating with innate sincerity by him 
only to point out that the distance between the ‘ ideal 
and the “actual” needs to be bridged, and perfection 
being an adage only found in text books on morality, 
approximation to that ideal should guide us as to 
the inherent merit or otherwise of the people ol 
whom he was one 

In an extant reference to Ksemendia found in 
Kalhana’s Raja Tarangini,’ his talent as a poet has 
been praised but his acumen tor historicity played 
down: — 

%!TTcsr;TsrnTSm i 

srsiTfa mfisr fagig: ggrgwr u* 

“Because of somewhat carlessness, not a single 
fraction of the Ksmendra’s Nrpavali'is free from ble¬ 
mishes, even though it is the work of a poet.” 

Kalhana having seen the ‘list cf kings’ could 


1. Boo k /, 13. 

2. Ibid. 
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«<*•» ™s<7es h 7nl r* the ° f 

chronicler, but unfortunately ^is hoot^ VieW ° f * 
the posterity, hence nn -A b oIc Was Ipsf to 
be passed on it except relv' gement whats °ever can 

nowiedges Ksemendra's riahf? b“ Ka ' hana wt “ “k- 
,n ‘he Colophon to the'I, .**, 8 poet ' However, 

has written that he finished^n ^ atnl<a> ’ Ksetncndra 
of Ananta in l 2S '^ ^ tb = 
A * ai " ^ -Suvratta ° f ,he Lnukikaera. 

vvrote in the reign of king An ^ re,terate « that he 
savataracaritam’ he says that h « a ° d fina "> «*« ‘Da- 
,nfn ' in ‘he reign of KalaL fiDiShed ,bis “sign- 

year being 4I Saptars . so ” of Ananta, the 

l,at hedid at least see the rule V.' ablmdan ‘ | y clear 

and h,s son Kalasha * eru,e of two kings-Ananta 
he has alluded to his ^ne ‘l ‘ Bba ‘atamanjarr 
gupta from whom he |ea ® ' b «.S“Pfl of Abhinava- 
date of ,h,s sbaiv pbjj a mkarn Sbastras. The 

Abhinavagupt a cannot ! " S “ pher a "d commentator- 

cause he wrote his bio a ‘ er ,llan IPI4 AD: he- 

hijna Darshana i n loifa^n , men,ar y on ‘he Pratvab- 
dfa stud * e d at , ljs A Sn D w ' A ‘ < b a‘ time Ksemen- 
K-semendra must have been h Ca " ^ ass “nre that 
years before ,h is da * beCn born a > least 20 23 

hension in recejvi e s ° « ‘o develop his ernpre- 
Hence his date 8 tb ' “""on from Abhinavagupta; 
the last quarter b ' r,b c a o roughly b e placed in 

* His explicit mention ' f “ *" d) ° f ,he l0lb ' centU' 
lasba only mj , on of A "anta and his son Ka- 

_ ' 8IVe some c he as ,p hi s dealh or 

2d M Z Jh " S ‘“'‘ m Kou '- introduction to "n. s u , 

a Nartnci Main* . lon to veshopadesha 

*0. P a S o ,0 ■ h ”' r of ' ex,s -nd cudUs 



retirement from creative literature. He does not men¬ 
tion any other king after Kalasha which proves t iat 
he was not destined to see the reign of the successor 
to Kalasha. The year in which he finished the ‘ a* 
savatarcaritam’ has been given as 41 Saptarsi era which 
corresponds 1066 A. D. 1 After this date he eitur 
sought respite from literary pursuits or was cut short 
in life by death. He went to Tripuresha mountain for 
spending his old age there and probably breathed 
his last at the Ashrama he had built over there 
King Kalasha reigned from A.D. 1073 - 1089 and it can 
fairly be assumed that Ksemendra cast off h;s corpo¬ 
ral frame after A.D. 1066 and not in any case la¬ 
ter than A D 1089. Between these two limits his date o 
death can be cogently placed. This Tripuiesha or Ti 
pureshvara was held in great reverence in olden ays 
as Kalhana alludes repeatedly to it for its sanctity* 
King Avantivarman also passed his last days on this 
Tirtha 3 Nilamata purana also mentions it as a place 
of piligrimage. 4 This has been identified as ‘Triphat 
on route to Mahadeva shrine, some 4 miles from the 
headworks of the present ‘Hatvan’ to the North East. 
A Stream known as Tnpuraganga is still visited by 
the piligrims going to Mahadeva which hows ( -!o.e 
modern Triphar. 5 Even though it has lost us 


/ In Kashmir Laukika era is to be counted from 25th year <>/ 
the Kali yuan white the Christian era has a difference of 1 
years + 25 (Kaliyuga) with it, S> 41 Saptarsi or l.aitkikt, 
would ifome to 1025 \-4l — I066AD. 

2. Raja- V, 46, VI, 135, 'I'll, 151, 526, 056. 3. Ibid- V-123. 

4. 1323 5. L)r. Siein, Introduction to Raja, Page 455. 
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fame now, yet Shrivara 1 has mentioned about a ‘Anaa- 
sattra 1 started by king Zain-u-Ab-Din (Bud Shah) 
at this Tirtha. This may be the permanent “Langar’ 
of those days started for feeding the needy and might 
prove that durii.g the Muslim rule also it had retain¬ 
ed its renown as a holy . place. 1 

Ksemendra unlike other Sanskrit p o e t s 
does not feel shy of publicity. In the colophons of 
his various works he acquaints us fully with his line¬ 
age; piecing together all these facts given by the au¬ 
thor himself, we can conveniently build his family tree. 
His grandfather’s name was ,‘sindhu’ beirig the son of 
‘Narendra a minister of Jayapida, grandson of Lalita- 
ditya 8 , . ; . 

He was a very strong and benevolent king of 
Kashmir and was named Vinayaditya also especially 
on his coins. 3 His father’s name was Prakashen- 
dra- He seems to have been born in affluence as 
the family surname of ‘.Tncira” most eloquently.testr- 
fjes to- His father was of very liberal disposition and 
made handsome gifts to Brahmins. He subscribed to 
Shaiva cult hence installed many Shiva lingas 
at Svayam 4 near Nichihama in present Handwara 
Tehsil, and spent some 25 lakh rupees for endow- 
rnen ! r ^ oses * Like his father Ksemendra aho built 
a n ^ s ram at Triphar and retired there in his old 
age- is son was “Somendra” and being talen¬ 
ted like his versatile parent wrote an introduction 


/. Z.aina Tnr a tu>ini 1-402. 

2. Raja, IV. 3 59 ' 

3. coins of Medieval India, page 45 

4. Ori%i na Uy * Svaymbhu , Raja , 1-34. 

5. See earlier . 
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to the “Avadana-Kalpalata”. 

Fortunately for us, the family tree of Ksmen- 
ra unmistakably illustrates that this family had 
re crence for Sanskritic names and not local names, 
° Se meanin 8 at Present cannot be made out like 
lose of Kalhana, Jiilhana and Mamatta, etc. “Khema” 1 

m <i m » anS 6160131 happiness” 1 and Indra 2 * 4 

means «i 0 S ° the name taken together 

no Lord of eternal happiness, which he really 

aS * 38 h,S impositions fully por tray. He did not 
nfine this happiness only to himself but dis¬ 
it profusely among his fellovv-countrvmen by 
omposing humorous skits and witty character sket- 

” in "Deshopadesa” and “Narmamala”. He lived 
perfectly up to his name. 

His veistile genuis has flowered in many direc- 
r! 0 " S „ ° r ’ Keith " cal,ed him a polymath while 

has appended the epithet polymister 
vhh bis name; This tribute goes a long way in es¬ 
tablishing that he did not confine himself to a single 
form of literary expression but tried his pen over 
many other forms with equal force and effect. How- 
LVer ’ in aiI humility he calls himself ‘Vyasadasa’ - 
'he servant of Vyasa of Mahabharata fame. Know¬ 
ledge has given him humility (flour) in every sense of 
the word. Even though like Vyasa he was a oroli- 

him; V hef'd oes ^ wlth 

the virgin heights of literary 

2 V , h S ', Ap!e ' Sanskri{ English Dictionary . 

4 ,T J ' Hist0r y of classical Sanskrit literature 

4 - R ‘>ja- Introduction. 5 r„ th „ „ , . .. ‘ 

trika' and his oth , J' ■ ^lophons oj ‘Samaya Ma- 
Ul /us oth:/ compositions. 







expression, yet does not boast about this; but 

becomes " H° ‘I 1 ® bleSSingS of V y asa whose slave he 
”l* 1 ”*' The ego in tim remains subdued 
should be the case with every literary giant. 

thouvh H ^ WeVer ' J ' t , ' S t0 be CODCeiv<!d rightly that 

he hbmS emendra , S fa ‘ her WM 3 devout Shaiva and 
he himself received tuition from Abhinavagupta- a 

avi le stalwart- yet he got converted to Vaish- 

that’Te had'* 1 3 * ' ff0rtS ° f So,Da P !,da • , It also seems 
lo for l””' respect for this Somabhagvata than 

open and mind 

“ e n , firS,of a " "«>«*•>• of including P Bu d dha W am- 

ong the ten incarnations of Vishnu.’ Some fain, echoes 
of ridiculing Shaivism can also h* „i a .“ 8 

compositions especially in' ‘DeshoDaff fr ° m h ' S 

mamla-. But despite all his fluJ and ' Nara - 

Vaishnavism and Bhuddism h P 1005 Shaivism * 

Before we proce 

acumen as a poiy mat k ^ t0 discuss his literary 
a controversy raised bv P TT perl,nent to refer to 

identity of Kesemendra nnH Peterson regarding the 
him with Kshemraja— y mistake confusing 

gbaiva lore 4 . However renow ned commentator of 

1. Referred to f n < Brhat Ka(ha ManjrV 

2. “ Dashavatarchoita” Canto lx. 

3. As given in his "Charucharya". 

of Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI, 
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maraja and Ksemendra acclaim Abhinavagupta as 
their teacher. Ksemendra has provided a veritable- 
hint as to his real identity as much as he 
prefixes the epithet “Vyasadasa” invariably with his 
name while Kshemaraja does not have any such 
appellation. The latter is silent about his pedigree 
but the former has written profusely about his lineage. 
Hence it can be easily understood that the two have 
had separate identity. 

Broadly speaking Ksemendra’s immense literary 
activities can be divided into four distinct traits. 

a) As a condenser of very lengthy epic - lite¬ 
rature and other religious Kavyas. 

b) As a Historian, c) As a satirist, d) As 
a writer on Rhetorics, poetics and metres. 

Under the first head, his summaries of Rama- 
yana, Mahabharata, Brhatkatha of Gunadya, 'Deshavatar- 
charita’ and ‘Baudha-vadanakalpalata' are note worthy. 

By epitomizing the Brhatkatha written originally 
in paishachi, he did a great service to the literary 
tradition of Sanskrit literature. The original havmg 
been lost, but Ksemendra’s translation into Sanskrit 
has served admirably to retrieve that irreparable da¬ 
mage, and so he is looked upon as the originator 
rather than the translator of this famous story-litera¬ 
ture. Soma Deva Bhatla 1 also prepared a second ver¬ 
sion of Brhat Katha in Sanskrit after him which 
proves that this kind of liteiature on the pattern of 
Arabian Nights hid become very popular with the 


/. "Katha Saritsagard 












people. 


Brhat Katha Manjari' deals with amors and he¬ 
roism of various kings especially the king Udyaha. 
ft has nineteen Lamabakas (cantos). The poetry em¬ 
ployed is not of high order and in the words of Dr. 
Buhler may be called “verified prose”. 2 Ramayana 
anjary 3 and Mahabharata Manjari* are obviously the 
shorter versions of Ramayana and Mahabharata— the 
epic iterature of India respectively. In' the latter a 
g aring omission is perceptible. He has altogether 
omitted the chapters 342-553 of the Shanti Parva. 
On a perusal cf the Ramayana Manjari it is quite 
clear that he follows Valimiki in a most faithful way 
and has even alluded to minor incidents be it by a 

SI kfn! "cm 386 ° r 3 SiDg,e S6nteDCe 6 So > how this st¬ 
riking omission can be explained? perhaps in the 

deventh century the Shantiparva did not form the 
suLequemly harata an ^ mi ^t have been interpolated 

R/t inri lit C0r rms to surface while discussing the 
a name 3 r Ure ° f Kse “’ He retains the ori- 
mmarized a^d ^ ^ ^ haS ch ° Sen for bei ^ 
jari” might mm"** ^ ^ ‘ Man i aTi ’ to “M a "' 
fiower-bud or a 3 Sprcut .’ c,uster of blossoms, a 
• tplliopnti cr eeper. 6 in this way he has very 

lD rreener \ Su §8 es ted that his smaller edition is like 
a o t e original and imposing tree of Ra- 


7. Kavyamnia series 69. 

2. Kashmir Report. 

3. Kavyamafa series , 83. 4. Kavyamala series 28. 

5. Dr. Surya Kanta> Ksemendra studies. 

6 # r M. Williams , Sanskrit English Dictionary. 
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mayana, M^habharata etc. He has like a deft garden¬ 
er prunned the extraneous and redundant foliage 
around these trees and carved out of these a cluster 
of blossoms, even though smaller in volume, but all 
the more prettier in appearance. As a translator of 
Brhai Katha, his translation from Paisachi into Sans¬ 
krit was definitely subservient to the contents of the 
original. He could not take any liberty with it; with 
such shortcomings even, Ksemendra’s mastry over 
Sanskrit is unblesmished. So it is wrong to judge 
bis poetic prowess from his “Manjari” literature. His 
independent works only can be the touch - stone to 
test his talents as a poet. We will come to this 
point later. 

‘Baudhavadana-kalpa-lata’, is a collection of Ja- 
taka tales. On the authority of the poet’s son “So- 
mendra” Ksemendra composed only 107 Pallavas 

(Chapters), to which his worthy son added one more, 
making it the auspicious number of 108. Unfortu¬ 

nately the first 40 Chapters of this compendium were 
lost but luckily were retrieved from its Tibetan 
translation, when Shakya - Shri a Kashmiri Pandit 
presented a copy of it to the Lama of Tibet in 

1202 A.D. He got it translated into Tibetan some 
seventy years after i.e. 1272 A.D 1 Ksemendra also 
acknowledges the debt, of one -Virya Bhadra’ an 

authority on Buddhistic texts who assisted him in 
composing this treatise. 

Dashavatarcharita” as the name suggests contains 
anecdotes regarding various incarnations of Vishnu; 

Dr. Sarat Chancier Das, Bibilolhica Indica. 
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though (Csemendra does display a 'fare find 'bfiiifce- 
nuity in dealing with this-religious topii, >ye*' r it c eSi- 
not be termed to be his Originariwork; first 4 Canfes 

are definitely derived from Puranas. Novelty 1 of S5n- 
cep .on , s discerned in the 7th edhto whereih : ‘4h^le 

tral fiof a ^rI. a “ narrated whh Raviha as'th^ ^h- 
f 8 , re ' . T he resulti.is quite happy and fivlJ- 

o description adds to its charm- This nove(ly 
of concept,on is further more witnessed W4s 

inherent* Buddha •* an incarnation of Viifinu. flie 

synthesis Ts^ 6 °! s" thi,lker 

view of l fe a« a ‘, W ° here - Herei " thi'md'u 

sTuTce whaL n"” 8 ‘ ** is ^°' d ^om ahy 

source whatsoever, has come in handv tn 

So, the rebel against Hinduism as such-the r R 
has been admitted to the fold of Hind h 

which proyes not only the cathni* * n ? u P anthfeo P 
their wakefulness. icj y of Hindus bullish 

When the symbol of revoli-RiidwL ! 

with Rama, fCrishna etc! the J f ^ 9 

started by his followers got Klnn^ T u° 
out to their 5a „ s , **#?>** *« 

♦ion either but u ' V T ** npt b y persecu- 
got one more i„2^ y a °* oi " g . hiln - «his way .Hindqs 

form he detested the most Hj ,/!'° pit,a,ed ,lim «#../»» 

,o lose in the bargain whiJ J"° WerS definite| 7 s ‘°° d 
their culture, their wav of lh '. n ^ us saioed e ' ,e ^ dli ng- 
impercsptible e,«. 1 „ of dhl “ k “8 remaining, dn«*ct. 
and cons* ' on took place in the btber 

amalgmateii qu - 0tly thiS very relf ®‘°“ W ^ 
fdf-“t U « ka Hind* ffaterhi*, « liW« 

As a historian no estimate of his can be built as 

J. Dr. Suryakanta- Ksemendra Studies, page 19 . 
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hjs "Nrpa^ali” (the list of Kings) has been lost even 
though Kalhana did consult it for writing, his Tar- 
angini 1 . Ho,wever,. Kalhana has not been fair to him- 
He admirers his acumen as a poet, but derides it 
as a historian. 2 * However,, it is to be conceded that 
Kalhana, wjtile enumerating the sources of the histo¬ 
rical data on which he built his chronicle, does men¬ 
tion his.- ‘‘list of kings” which must have comman¬ 
ded some respect in his time, and to justify the 
writing of his “Tarangini” pointed to the defects in 
the former “Nrpavali”. In this connection it is to be 
remembered that even though Ksemendra undertook 
to. write the “list of kings” but his heart definitely 
lay . with the underdog. So he treated it in a slip¬ 
shod, manner. In course of time, Nature respecting 
his, conviction, consigned the book to some forgot¬ 
ten corner, hence was lost. His innate progressive 
outlook would have compiled a “Janavali”. The 
“List of people” instead of “The list of kings”. Per¬ 
haps to atone for this omission he wrcte a number 
of books which do definitely come under the cap¬ 
tion “Janavali”. Royal patronage he did not want 

as he was sufficiently affluent himself, so could not 

bring "himself to cater to the moonish caprices of 
kings. 

Kalavilasa 8 may be considered - the best work 
from the fertile pen of Ksemendra. This book con¬ 
sists of ten cantos and in the very‘first canto “Muladeva” 
“srerfn:” (the arch cheat) is introduced and the 
rest of the book is devoted to the tips given by 


1. Raja Tarangini...Book I, 13. 

2. Ibid. 

Kavyamala Series - I. 
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him to his pupil Chaodragupta the cara¬ 

van leader’s son. Each canto deals with (), vani¬ 
ty, (srfrr) gre e d description of courtesans, 

) the character of the clerk, .(*!?) arrogance 

) the .description of Music, ( 
escription of various cheats, and lastly 
exp osition of all the arts.. As is clear from the titr 
s of cantos, the poet does not refrain from expo¬ 
sing the weakness inherent in the society , at that 
time. The cheats, courtesans, Kayasthas and gold- 
s epitomizing the deceit in themselves ^ corrupt 
society with the aid of vanity', greed and 

S? Hw play • on the word '(*?) arrogance 
which was spelt as restraint i In the Krta - age 

deserves mention. In Kali - age the sequence of syllab- 
les has changed places becoming rc . 

renev ^ ^^matiop about the cur- 

book. Whil 8U h at . thal ,ime is also given in this 
trader 1 2 hp & es ©nbing ’ the • character'-of (feds) miserly 
uader he ca„s hira a a thief. ixi ; bipad 

orVuery during ^^ ered . tbe custorae « ^ guile 
.. in ^ t ‘ le day, he very reluctantly parts 

Tt ceem? 8 COWr,es (**r?*) for house-hold expenses. 

It seems clear that »u • . K 

medium of curren'v a 0 "™ 8 ^ “ u " a 
the lowest d • ^ * n ^ ,s t,na e—and that also of 

/<ShvetikaV* . e . norn,nation * He call cowries as a 

novel deceptive 8 w ° a f vs Wh f e C “' 9ur . a ' S0 Narrating the 
u i e y ^ smiths who have faulty 

r 3 n ♦ • ° r we, Shing gold and possess sixty four arts 
ot c ea mg the people, he alludes to their birth, and 


1. II Chapter 5 — 7. 

2 . Santayaniatrika - V 111 - 89 . 
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says that they were previously nibbling at the 
Meru mountain as mice and cursed by gods for this 

insolence were born as gold - smiths on this globe 1 

% 

The title of this composition means the (famrr) 
charm or pastime of (7>m) arts- the art of decep¬ 
tion, cheating, entrncing, seduction, and robbery etc. 

About the depraved woman, he has this castigation : 

ftnarr f77m7^% fasrr =r?7 it 

“Eluding her own husband like a fawn, tasting 
the hospitality of another tree (not her own husband’s), 
by nature a low-born vamp, displays false coquetry, 
crooked she - serpent, can be faithful to none”. 2 

In the same vein the prostitute is condemned as : 

jr 7f7T7T77 7f7Rr: i 
7r7Tff7T: Tit 5TRTfa 757T 113 

“In this way, having many hearts, many tong¬ 
ues, many hands, and many tricks of seduction, in 
reality without truthfulness; no body can know the 
prostitute in essence.’ 

About the innocence of men he has this sati¬ 
rical compliment : 

777% 77% 7^7fff’7 77F77 f5P5n<sTT7r: I 
fc|f777*f77it<?mu7 7f^fV 7 3TT7rfa n 4 

“The astrologer calculating in the sky as to when 

1. Kala vitas a VIII, 25—27. 

2. Ibid- III, 15. 

3. Ibid • IV, 39 

4. Ibid. IX,6. 
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the moon will ven ter its sixteenth mansion, d'des hb* 

know anything about his wife who is attach^ ; t° 
the amors o f various serpents; (bad chara^® r ®^ 
men).” . • 


The. Kayastha (the scribe* clerk) who heJd vefJft 
important post in old. Kashmir and like. a J e « 

drank the blood of people has not escaped '' his* 

chastisements 

f -fwfirfiiwrnn 1 2 3 i 

• ■ Wersfarr sq-mr: n t 

X 

/r , ,“ The handwriting (of Kayastha) is crooked, 
(fradulent, so that^ the actual- entries made' into his 
books are- not deciphered) looking like thfe*snares of 
the death-god. The Kayasthas. sit on the file of- the 

birch bark! (files)Mike serpents, in,, a charmed' cirele r 
(drawn by a conjurer). 5 ' 

Samayamatrika. may be at^o call^d the finest com- / 
po S .t.° n from the versatile pen of Kssmendrth Here¬ 
in the poet lays bare the seductive amors of prpsti- 

♦his book th Q1Dg acun? i ejJ< In the, colophon, to,i 

,h.s book the poet calls i, ( , by wbich i,s ; 

a compound consist!™ ? f °f ’ <4e h® 0 *^ 

r ika) mother, when g . of ' San l‘ , 5 ,a ’ time and, (Mat- 


1. Ibid, V-lO. 

2. In olden days the writing material w><w birch.-.bark- in-the 
North and leaves of Tala in the South (palm ,* tree,leaves). 

3. Kavyotnala series—IX. 
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The times were not in any way flatteringly punctua¬ 
ted with piety but besmeared with sinful conquetries 
of the prostitutes; by bringing them to the fore and 
also alluding to their ghastly end, the poet does re¬ 
form the society. Some critics have found Ksemendra 
guilty of low-taste,' vulgarity and only narrating the 
bad points in the society.* However it is to be re¬ 
membered in this context that Ksemendra in the 
first instance does not claim to be a religious prea¬ 
cher. He writes what he actually sees and feels. If 
the society was rampant with vulgarity, low 
taste and other evils, how could the poet be blind 
to these? The degradation in the society could not 
_ have remained hidden even if Ksemendra had tried 
to mak^ the use of “idealistic” rather than the 
“realistic” approach to life. The filth and the mud 
in the society would after all raise its head had 
Kesmendra covered it with the sweet smelling roses 
of his imagination even. By screening these from 
public view would have §11 the more multiplied 
their intensity, hence by portraying these, the society 
at large hanging its head in shame, could have 
thought of reform in right earnest. Hence the poet’s 
intention is to reform and in no way to present 
the deformation of society. Hence the use of the 
at the end of book is quite justified- 
Negatively if the darkness is explained in lull 
detail, the positive reaction to it would be light, more 
light. As the title of the book suggests, it is a com¬ 
pound of ‘Times’ and ‘Matrika’ (mother) object of 
respect. In a sarcastic manner the author wants to 
convey that the harlot is the “mother of the times” 


1. Dr Suryakanta—Ksemendra studies. 
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or more respected and sought after individuals in 
the society, while actually the Matrikas e.g. *tTW, 

etc. should have been propitiated. The moral and 
mental fibre of the people at that time was so base 
that instead of engaging themselves in “Matrika Pujana- 
nam they wasied time and money in (enjoying 

prostitutes). Hence in the very beginning of this 
treatise, Ksemendra very rightly says : 

stojuttcter n 1 2 

Moreover, towards the end of this composition 
Ksemendra himself justifies the title by saying:— 

*t*nPT nr ^firireqT i 

sfrffnr q-srgtsqjT ,, 

“In course of time (by the curse of the time) 
that (Kanlcali) the mother was transformed into an 
artificial beauty by Kalavati associating this treatise 
with her name, I, Ksemendra has arranged it (into 
cantos) . This book also furnishes geographical data 
about the old salt route (salt has been always im¬ 
ported into the Valley) and a hospice named ‘Pancha- 
la Dhi.ra-Matha on it. Later on this very route and 
hospice were rennovated by the Mughals connecting 

the ® ey w,th tbe plains via Pira - Panchal range. 

T is ook of verses is divided into eight cantos (Sa- 

mayas). Herein the initiation of one ‘Kankali’ into 
the hierarchy of prostitutes and her various sojourns 
have been described. The agent for introducing her 


1. Santaya Matrika, 1—3 

2. Ibid - VII1-129. 
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to a senior-in-trade grown up lady- hence unmarkatable 
is naturrally the hair-dresser- fr^TTfaat sp;a:— among 
tnen the barbar (hair-dresser) is the most wicked. 

Charucharya* is actually a century of verses in 
Anushtubha metre. According to the author the main 
purpose of writing it is to teach law and polity by 
way of a moral couched in the first line of the verse 
and followed by an illustration in the second. The 
illustrations are mainly drawn from epics and Puranas. 

‘Deshopdesha’ contains updeshas 1 2 3 (advice) in eight 
cantos regarding his innate feelings about the customs 
and notorious characters in the society. In the open¬ 
ing verses of this book the author craves for the in¬ 
dulgence of the readers in not construing any ether 
meaning into his use of biting sarcasm, but only to 
bear with him, because he would like to reform the 
society through this medium 

*nrr# n* 

“Being ashamed very much and not goaded 
by the defects (in the society), it is my attempt to 
reform the people through mirthful laughter” 

The characters he has chosen for his chastisement 
are the (’sra:) the villian, (^*r:) the miser, (%^rr) harlot, 
tffjpfr) the bawd, (f%ej the sexy rogue; the Gouda 
students having come to Kashmir for receiving tunie n 
and the old man’s marriage etc. 


1. Kavyamala series 2. 2. Edited by Pt Madhuscdan Koul 

( Shastri ), Kashmir series of texts and studies No. 40 

3. Ibid. 1-4 . 
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The harlot epitomizes in his words : 

%sqr $*r*§F?PT ^ifaarirji' 

“In her speech honeyed-sweetness, in her 
heart the blade of a razor, the prostitute is like a 
sharp edge of an axe ready to cut at the roots 
of her paramours” 

Even though^ being at the right side of sixties, 
she polishes her face with beauty—aids like a girl 
in teens, verily at the commencement of the iron 
age, she mnst have taken nectar along with crows.- 

About the foreign students especially from Gauda 
Pradesha (Bengal), he has this left-handed compli¬ 
ment : 

m^T rrq^fa' i 

^rni3rffagr?r 5 V. snu% tf^PF: ^frr: n * 2 3 

“He demands more vendibles, but gives very 
little as the price, so the vendor in the morning 
stands before him like a local Kali (to recover the 
balance).” 

Presumably the student given to vile practices 
could not be coaxed into paying the actual ptiee 
being under the influence of liquor on the preced¬ 
ing night. He would have cooked up a brawl and 
even wounded the vendor with his knife . 4 


/. Ibid, ill . 13: 

2. Ibid III - 33. 

3. Ibid , VI - 24 

4. Ibid, VI - IS. 
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Moreover, the pscychology of a miser has been 
graphically woven by him in these words : 

^r: rgspf 5|r *t| i 

^ttfh n T 

“The miser seeing a relation of his having 
come to his house of his own will, under the excuse 
of an altercation with his wife vows not to take 
anything.” 

i 

When the host is observing a fast, more-o 
under protest, how could the guest expect hospita¬ 
lity there. So, he takes up to his heels and in this 
way, the miser gets rid of him. Furthermore, Kse- 
mendra tries to philosophise on his over-all beha¬ 
viour 

spar* i 

“The dry-as-dust miser s words can never be 
sweet. How can be loveliness on his face when there 
is no salt even in his house—hold.” Herein, the poet 
has played on the word (salt) which is its abs¬ 
tract form may mean beauty also. 

In this way, he has not spared any such des¬ 
pised character in society. 

The Kashmiri Bhatta (Pandit as known now) 
having fallen from his high pedestal and addicted to 
vice has been painted by him as :- 


1. Ibid II. 


2. Ibid, 11-38. 


3. Ibid, VIII - 2. 
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• “The initiated. Bhafta (Kashmiri.,Brahmin), bent 
upon taking liquqr, being.addicted, V 
which c the , pride of his own clan has. beep" set* at 
naught, with a plate of. fish in his hand, approaches 
the house of his teacher (for reading. scriptures 

This description of a Bha ta very lucidly brings 
home; to our mind. the ; levity obtaining in the highest 
caste at that time. Having forsaken the rig V ht 7 path 0 
of worship and taking to Vamach'ara he’ has To ob- 

*r t \ l ^ XX (fiVC McS) ‘ ru ^’ ahff is' so - bashless 
that he dpes f nqt,care two hoots for the prestige of the 
community to which he belongs, “ • -} - ine 

The old man’s infatuation. fo T a young girl has 

S™"’""" - * ..“SS't; 

like a miser°for wealth ” 8 Thl° r 1 Virgi ? 

l h- 1 Qe..undertone in this simile jc 

purposely condensed bv the V 1 “ 

lust for a virgin , rt ? , ^ by 

by the miser-! who W jn ^ ,hf .'“ffcfet ™9.W 
it imprisoned in his L " * - b ,«J.t sipaRly kgpp 

upon 2 h Coffers » °nly to feed hi.s eyes 


‘Narma-Maia’ 8 , , 

wit is actually a OT a garland of hurpour a^d 

It is divided into * 9 -*** 

target in th ese is t T*& 

the KayaSjtha- clerk- .yvho is faulted 


L T* (n ' eat )> ^ (fish), mxr '(wine),. . 

a ( cohabitation), gsT (concentration). 

2. Ibid, VJi. 2 — 

3. Published under Kashmir Series of Texts And Sufdies t 

40, Kashmir Research Efepertmeht. r ' v - 
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most black. He revelles in dismantling temples teas¬ 
ing Brahmios, and encouraging bribery. His life .u 
of vice lands him into the prison ultimately, and all 
his m-gotten riches and property are confiscated. His 
end is most tragic. 

The “Then” and “Now” of the Kasyastha has 
been very wittily condensed in the following verse 

ict qcft *tpt i 

aqq *r«Fn* *>T- »■’ 

“(In former days) his wife used to drink 
begged scum in a broken and second-hand stone 
bowl. She now takes the musk-scented wine in si ver 

goblets.” 

Under the fourth head, Ksemendr a as 
a rhetorician and writer on poetics and me 
composed Kavi Kanthabharana (The necklace of a poet 
and Auchitya Vicharacharcha* (an account of propuety) 
and Suvratta tilatcam 1 (the crest of good metres) deser¬ 
ves special mention. As the titles of these composition 
reveal the first is a short treatise on the making of a poe 
S which divine as well as human effort is necess¬ 
ary. The second declares the “propriety as the soul 
ef poetry- The age-long predominance of Rasa (sen¬ 
timents) has been subordinated by him to Auchn) 
(propriety). The third obviously is a work on metres. 
Twenty four metres are described, discussed and 
illustrated by him in all. 

Besides these, a host of books on other subjects 


/. Narmamnla, 1 - 147. 

2. Kaxyamala Series IV. 

3. Ibid l. 4. Ibid U ■ 
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has been ascribed to Ksemendra. Late Pt. Ma- 
dhusudan Kaul Shastri enumerates as many as thirty 
one compositions from his versatile pen . 1 

However, to build his towering image as a 
peoples’ poet, only such uncontrovercial treatises as 
have been classified under different heads earlier, 
are sufficient. 

Without mincing words, it would be expedient 
to judge him as a poet first and afterwards the sub¬ 
ject he chose as a vehicle for his poetic talent will 
merit discussion. The most accepted definition of 
poetry from Eastern point of view is by Kavi Raja 
Vishwanatha when he says that even a single sen¬ 
tence cotaining Rasa (flavour or sentiment of relish) 
may be called poetry. Futher to pin-point the im¬ 
portance of Rasa he defines it asTWctffa Tfr - 1 which 
tinkles or which is relished jVcaTIed Rasa 2 With other 
constituents such as sTsnprr (embellishments) (qualities) 
etc, Rasa is acknowledged by one and all as the 
soul of poetry. Herein obviously the emphasis is on 
the content of poetry. 

Ksemendra himself defines poetry as contain* 
ing “Auchitya” propriety. According to him proprie¬ 
ty has been defined as 

“An embellishment is a real embellishment when 
applied at the proper place, and'Gunas (merits) are 
actually merits when they up-hold the norms of 
propriety . 8 So it is clear that Ksemendra does not 


!• Introduction to ‘ Deshopdesha’ and *Narmamala * Kashmir Re* 
search Series 40, page 25. 

2. Sahitya Darpana. 

5. Auchitya - vicharacharcha. 
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subscribe to- 1 ' Rask theory of poetry and makes bold 
to gi^e his dwti definition. He actually makes the poetry 
purposeful. ’Furthermore in a poetic composition when 
different Rasas J[sentimcnts) are intermixed propriety alo¬ 
ne can preserve their flavour, if this kind of discretion is 
not emplcjyed, then .the composition would only be **.- 
trcrr -a counter-felt mixture of sentiments.* The author 
lays emphasis on the existence of propriety in each word, 
sentence, figures of . speech, verbs, syntax, gender, 
number, adjective, tense and, even on other outer 
limbs Of poetry (Kavyangas) i.e. environment, time, 

intuition, thought and nomenclature 2 3 . 

• > • ‘ ( 

' ' Therefore’ the difference between the Rasa 

School : and the definition of poetry given by Kse- 
mendra is that the former is subjective in essence 
and the latter is objective in comprehension. The 
Advocates of Rasa did definitely include propriety 
in merits^ and impropriety with blemishes etw 

But Ksemendra like a realist does mark the 
frontiers between the two, because bis judgment is 
objective. Before testing his merit as a poet by his 
own standards or by Eastern norms of criticism, it 
' will be feasible to define poetry and also the 
making of a poet from western point of view also. 

Wordsworth* defines poetry “nothing less than 
the most perfect speech of. man, that in which he 
...Gomes nearest to being able to utter the truth ” 4 


1. ' Ibid 17 - 18- 

2. Ibid 8 -10. 

3. Like Mammalia, Vishwunalha. 

4 . Essays in Crilisism, Second series. 





Herein this celebrated poet under-lines the truth which 
should deserve to be the subject of poetry. Auother famo¬ 
us poet Shelley while defining poetry in a general way 
takes it to be the expression of imagination . 1 Cole¬ 
ridge makes it as anti-thesis of science having for 
its immediate object pleasure not truth 2 3 4 . Herein the 
emphasis is laid on the pleasure which should flow 
from a poetic composition. Thomas Carlyle declares 
poetry to be “musical thought”*. This definition is 
perhaps in consonance with that given by Dr. John¬ 
son when he says that “poetry is metrical compo¬ 
sition. 1 Both these definitions pertain to the form 
o, poetry-other than prose. Edgar Allan Poe also echoes 
the same feeling when according to him poetry is 
“the rhythmic creation of beauty.” 


W< Hudson sees poetry “as an interpreta¬ 
tion of life through imagination and feeling .” 0 

However, from the perusal of all these defi¬ 
nitions it is clear that poetry as such is a metrical 
composition pulsating with imagination and feeling, 
its goal being to interpret the truth or to provide 
pleasure. In this way the form of poetry being musical 
and metrical and its content either the truth or the 
pleasure, have been properly and proportionately loca¬ 
ted- By comparing this definition with that of the 
Indian critics it is patent that tiiese are in line 
with the protagonists of ‘Rasa’ theory which defi¬ 
nitely tinkles the emotions. With regard to Ksemendra 


1 • Defence of Poetry. 

Diogruphia Literaria > Chapter XIV. 

3. Heroes and Htro Worship , Lecture III. 

4. Dictionary . 5. The Poetic principle . 

An introduction to study of Literature. 
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we have to note the didactic import in his poetry 
which he proclaims from the house-top. Therefore, 
the question arises whether a poet can be a moral 
teacher. He has to translate his feelings and emo¬ 
tions faithfully as they ooze forth in his heart and to 
preach m irality through this medium is justified or 
not. To this knotty problem Sir Philip Sidney pro¬ 
vides a cogent answer. In his “Defence of poetry’ he 
say> that a poet is a ‘maker’; the Indian counter-part 
being ‘Srishta’ having the same meaning. So, it can 
be safely inferred that the poet does not express 
what already exists, but he invents—precisely the 
‘ideal’ for the imitation of the reader in general. He 
(Sidney) further contends that the world created by 
the poet is surely better than what exists realiy. In 
the same way fiction sounds truer than the fact. The 
contention of Sir Sydney to put squarely is, that 
poet is actually a moral teacher, but Ksemendra 
vvhjle admitting this in toto, does not believe in his 
painting the ideal and thereby reform the ‘actual . 
He would like to proceed from the ‘actual’ like a 
revolutionary and would like the reader to asses 
for himself ‘what should have been from ‘what it 
is.’ What be preaches on Morality is simply sugges¬ 
tive and not direct. Perhaps his approach is more realis¬ 
tic than Sir Sidney who would like us to go to the 
‘Real’ via ‘ideal’. Ksemendra believes in treating the 
‘Real’ with its imperfections, and all the time beck¬ 
oning us in undertones, and not directly, to have 
an eye on the ‘perfect ideal’. “What should not be” 
can be very efficiently emphasized by “what actually 
is.” 

His conviction about the function of propriety 
in poetry comes to his succour in this dilemma. 
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Propriety according to him 'is n p t h i rig feut L a 
real representation of life as it Stains/ 5 'Had ^ 
painted it otherwise, it Would, have amounted'to 
impropriety. Hence his candid portrayal of society 
is an illustration of propriety in its all shades ot 
meaning. He would not like to pass on a,, couq- 
terfeit society for a genuine one. He believes in 
ca ing sp a< j e a spade and no,t confusing dross wifh 

SnHrW- ,C , discussing the attributes of a p.oet, ,Kse- 
... ln his ‘Kavi Kanthabharna’has unambiguously 
m down that a poet-in-the making should not seek 
. k* ^ nce a logician or a grammarian, because 

aZ 1Z *5° flowerin S of $ood poetry 1 2 . ,He “is 

case set r ^ good P oet ry should' ( in no 

the merit i & a ere d , in grammatical technicalities or r 

an Zn e r Ta ° f IOgicianW '' ^ flow like 

Le extent f Stream ‘ M ° reover > heeve* goes to 
“shnnirt u Saymg that.. a ' poet - in-the making' 

ritv in hi* 61 * 6r 8 ° a „~ be?gg ‘ n S nor stoop to vulga- 
not be w ° arra ^ es ” ;a His imaginative fadulty should 
th , , aD mg in anything and should not fall below 
lit L IShed norms of good-taste. So, it is cleat 
I nL ? endra . as a te ach^r On poetry and also aS 
cent and °th StriJcis . a happy mean between the pre- 1 

vehicle of satire™ 01 * 0 *" ^ ‘ hiS h ® haS Ch ° Se " the 

A satire has been defined as a piece of writing 
whic ri icules the follies and wickedness 1 of man¬ 
kind, of a class of people or of an individual As has 
een made clear in the . .preceding , pages his empha¬ 
sis is on the individual—different, units of society 

1. 15 th verse. f, 

2. Ibid, //, i$ f Translated by Dr. Surya Kanta. 
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who are a veritable cancer for its healthy growth. 
Hence his chastiment pulsating with sarcasm and 
irony does not border on vulgarity. It is a faithful 
representation of life. It can safely b e asserted 
that his poetry is not a revolt against life in any 
sense of the word. The moral standards as should have 
been existent in the society— which actually are not 
t |j ere — form the dirge of his poeiical compositions. 
Like Mathew Arnold he believes that ‘poetry is at 
bo:tom a criticism of life.’ Morality and ethical va¬ 
lues do form an inextricable woof and warp of the 
texture of society, hence the poetry of revolt would 
be revolt against life itself- So, h e does n o t 
revolt against it, but lays it bare with pungent 
sarcasm and seemingly ‘Mirthful laughter’, only to 
relieve its grim effect on his readers. 

In the same way Ksemendra’s poetry cannot 
be a accused of being the poetry of paradox- In a 
paradox t h e self-contradictory or absurd element 
j s somewhat more pronounced than the truth it 
contains; our poet does not believe in the ‘paro- 
doxical’ approach to poetry, but in its stead, prefers 
the direct approach which is easier to comprehend, 
jle doe3 not want us to solve riddles or puzzl.s. 

Hence it is clear that his 'satire’ does not 
subscribe either to ‘revolt’ or to ‘paradox’, in their stead, 
he transfers his innate feelings to the reader without 
any pr- tensions whatsoever. 

It has been contended that satire is best suited 
to prase 1 . In it the appeal is made to reason, judgement, 
“it cannot be heightened by being garnished with an 


1 The problem of style; J. M. Murray. 
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sppeal to emotion ”. 1 However, our poet has empl°‘ 
yed the more difficult medium of poetry, hence his 
task to produce the desired effect is .more arduous 
than those of the prose-writers in this field. Perhaps 
or this very reason some critics have called bis 
as v «sified prose . 2 As has been shown earlier, 

rist hi ! heer lnjU5,iCe to our P° el ' Like a true sail- 
... as to subjugate his emotions to the com- 

ginaTion"^© terT 0 " 1 H him ‘ Th ® Wi " 8S ° f h ‘ S '***’ 

may not touch^ c, ‘ p P ed co ^e qu ently, so his poetry 
who has no c u ? gh Wa . ter ’ niar k of Kalidasa- 

are free to take a^v^d 0 ”* 1088 aDd h ' S eraotions 

then Ksemendra has yoked^' 00 W J latsoever * Even 
mirably well to thf* . . ls P° et * c prowess ad- 

mg it with the ideal.'^ 
contrast is indispensable He 1 lh ® method ° f 

times with the gulf between ^ uisd at 

yet his anger has to be screen and his dreams, 

‘Mirthful-laughter’ as Kseon 6d Under a mask of 
The satrist has to don th e ° dra Woidd say himself, 
though he may not like • ° mantle a moralist 
to to ideal- ap P e a ij ne f*' 3 ias »stent baekoning 
wrong unconsciousiv I ° ^ Sense of r «ght and 
moral teacher. He can estows on h *m the status of a 
his poetry the aesth P f DOt 6SCape from iu Hence, in- 
veint to the mora , l,c ^ntent is naturally subset 
tures for the f u u «• ? e * Even having such disconifi- 
dra has tried his h * rna S® ado n, Ksemen- 

pleasure into it arv^- tQ i “ troduce a e s t h e t i* * 
riety „ ,. r IQ & 10 his own norms ‘ of -prop* 

as discussed earlier. Hissatiredoes 

2 Dr d l poge 60 ' 

Report? 0 Kan,a > - emend a studies. Dr, Buhler. Kashmir 






show the ^poetinhim. Hi^. compositions are even 
bow relished jwith the gusto, of, a lyric vibrating with 
emotions and have never been treated, as codes on 
^orali^y.^P^r^a^'thiV popular reaction to his satire 
is sufficient compliment to his genius as a poet of 

• I ■ \ i : r « i t '• r-' M ? ■', : *■ • r 

no mean order. , 

.••• , ’ ■ •* l 

. The very , first versfe of samaya Matrika intro¬ 
duces him as a ■ poet by his own right 

fant inr sprint i 
errn ?rn; n 

“He who has conquered three worlds by his 
exciting, stormy, yet formless weapons; I salute him 
the flower-bowed cupid, for his surpassingly wonderful 
prowess", . ; : 

Whenever his imaginative faculty is not under the 
curbing thumb.rjdff content, or is free to take stri¬ 
des at his own will, he definitely touches the high water 
mark of poetic fancy. The .poet in him remains 
subdued, not that he lacks proper imagination, but 
by the compelling nature of the subject he has chosen, 
and the vehicle of shloka metre which cannot ad¬ 
mit of any elaborate treatment because qf its compara- 
tiye shorter spaat. His : vocabu[arly is so rich that he 
looks like a living Dictioary; hence he could readily 
and easily weave a particular situation or feeling 
out of. the inexhaustible fund of words at his com¬ 
mand. Words flow from his pen spontaneously and 
at times he does, not feel diffident to n« e the local 
Kashmiri words also, perhaps to give his composi¬ 
tions a native colouring and flavour ; “grsjcpsft. 
terrain;” 1 “The flute-play er has the Veena and the 

1. Deshopadesha- VIII, 30. 
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‘tumbak ’ 1 on his shoulders”. 

To make its Kashmiri usage more emphatic, he 
also uses the word ‘Nara' ‘^n ’ 2 with it. In this con¬ 
text many such Kashmiri words even the idioms can 
be gleaned from his works e g- (Tala ) 3 in the sense 
of Sanskrit crrerar palate, Gharaghara 4 (^) represent¬ 
ing the roaring sound of clouds in Kashmiri. Not 
only this but even the Kashmiri colloquial taunts and 
abuses have also been reproduced by him faithfully 
in Sanskrit. 

To crown all, his similies and other figures of 
speech are not only apt but also homely. He does 
not believe in ethereal poetic fancy but has amp y 
drawn from daily life. His personal experience and 
observation make his diction all the more realistic. 
His delineation of nature 

srr fitfirsrriTWTsrcV i 

surctt snuft u* 

i 

“The starry night keeping vigil having become 
disgusted with the fatigue caused by its sporting with the 
white rays (of the moon), gradually gets emaciated 
being annointed with the morning dew, as if with 
perspiration.” 

Describing Moonlight the poet portrays a be- 
withching scene with its enthralling effect with the 
help of very simple words:- 


/. A home made mini - drum with a long tunnel like appen - 
dage made of baked clay called Tumbaknar. 

2. Ibid-viii, 32. 3. Deshopdesha viit, 7. 4. Ibid-nii, 

5. Samayamatrika viii, /. 
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fa^nr RfrRtrft ftrtrftreppT stMtere: n r 

“The lord of the night (the moon) a white 
parasol of cupid, the unblurred mirror made of 
crystal for the lady of “space”, the white Tilaka of 
1 e damsel of Night, shone resplendently. 


While describing the beauty of the 
sumably Srinagar) he has to say :- 


city 


(pre- 


fin that city) where the musical notes of the 
pretty swans is all the more made sweeter by their 
devouring fresh lotus-stalks, which (musical notes) 
getting diffused in the lotus-groves sound like the 
Jing ing of anklets of goddess Lakshmi 3 . 


■ . Abom ,' he conten < of Ksemendra’s writings, 

we have made it amply clear that he chose the or. 

iiiary man or woman with his or her all weaknesses 

itself S ^ JeCt ' Ch ° ,Ce ° f SUCfi a sub K't was in 

were ™ !y ' ha ‘ lime whe " Axed Dorms 

were laid in this behalf by , he Rhetoricians. Kse- 

mendra not only rebelled against such hackneyed 

standards but provided his own thesis for Khttorics 

and criticism in ‘Auchityavicharacharcha’ and ‘Kavi- 

kanthabharna’. He showed the path to progressive' 

trends literature in those hoary times when dogma- 

,he ° rder 0f the day ' Some *« centuries 
after h,m the human,,y woke to the necessity of 

ushering m progressive outlook in v t * 

especially after th» p - * literature, more 

way Ksemo i ^ ^ ° revolution of 1919. In a 

tics of a n“ 7 , COm ined in himSdf ,he charateris- 
a prophet and a poet. He brought down the 

{’ Kajavilasa. I, 31. . 

Ibid . 
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sA. 


poetry from the ethereal heights to the matter of 
fact and real dimensions. 

The style which he employs deserves some 
mention before we close this paper. Style is defined 
as a mode of expression and we shall have to exa¬ 
mine as to how Ksemendra acquits himself in this 
field. We know already that he uses very simple 
words, avoids lengthy compounds and ambiguous epi¬ 
thets. His appeal is direct. He does not believe in 
traversing zigzag when shorter routes are available; 
with the use of simple straight and chiselled words 
he produces the maximum effect. This is his immortal 
contribution to Sankrit literature. He lives to the 
maxim propounded by Coleridge “best words in best 
order” by any standards whatsoever. Moreover, the 
mode of expression he employs has his own indelible 
imprint on it- Regarding this trait in style J. Mid¬ 
dleton Murray has observed “A style must be in¬ 
dividual because it is the expression of an individual 
mode of feeling.” Some sixty years after him an¬ 
other Kashmiri Soma Deva Bhatta also tried his pen 
on epitomizing Brhatkhatha; it can easily be under¬ 
stood from the comparison of the two that Kse¬ 
mendra has his own style which could not be imita¬ 
ted by Soma Deva. His own Kashmiri Rhetotician 
Vamana, a protaganist of Riti School has said 




“Riti is a special arrangement of words; Rdi 
is the soul of literature.” 

Ksemendra’s writings do possess t h e spe 
cial arrangements of words”, he does not was 
single word, bnt knows full well “that these are two 
edged tools, if not used well, .fiese can bite as very 








isn$ 

'9$>o " 


S"- 2 ■ * * c * 

pt/y said by Anthony Trollope. Ksemndera’s mastry 
er the language is perfect. He very prudentially 
„ . 3 P articular word to project a certain context 
meaning. His selection of words is superb. TS. 
tot has said “The poet has not a “personality” 
° , express but a particular medium ”, 1 which obvi- 
US /. CODDOtes style. Ksemendra’s style is neither 
f lllCIai nor wanting in anything. It is to quote 
Wordsworth “Man speaking to man” and to make 

lS more representative, Ksemendra added 

the words ‘'about the man” to it. 
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These words represent Ksemendra in all his 
shades. In his prolific writings he performs the mental 
surgery of the Man, locates the disease and points 
towards its eradication. He with child-like innocence 
a nd simplicity employs the most direct language only to 

talk to man like a man, because his aim is to 
beckon to him 


ffttTparcrr: n 


“Alas, seeing always the deer in the trap in 
the jungle, even then the deerlings get into the 
crooked snares .” 2 


1. The Problem of style, page 14 • 

2. Samaya tdatrika, VIII, 128. 
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